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Nag a ‘7 INTERLUDE 
@ “As I was about to remark when you in- 
terrupted me,” continued Crates, looking 
thoughtfully into the pan of fish frying lazily 
on the brazier, “it’s getting terribly lonesome 
around here without Diogenes.” 
@ Metrocles, jowls in palms, sat staring mood- 
ily at the cooking dinner without replying. 
@ “But you know,” added Crates, after a 
pause, spooning over into a corner a fish which 
was becoming too brown, “I believe the trip 
will do the Master a lot of good. He’s been 
getting pessimistic lately in his conversations,— 
blasting everything, and all that. Of course, in 
a way, you can’t blame him. But who would 
have thought that he would have picked up in 
this way and left us, when he has always ex- 
tolled the blessings of Athenian sunshine and 
the luxury of his shed!” 
q “Yes,” put in Metrocles, “and what a long 
and uncomfortable journey, in a sea-going 
trireme!” 
@ “It is curious,” said Crates, after another 
silence, “how such a wise man as Thales is re- 
puted to have been could have made such a 
stupid observation as that one on friendship: 
‘Forget not your friends whether present or 
absent.’ That is like warning a man not to for- 
get to breathe. And you know,”—here Crates picked up a 
bit of browning fish and sampled it—tyou know, I 
sometimes wonder whether, after all, Antisthenes was right 
in declaring that virtue is the only good. I don’t like to be 
called heterodox, but don’t we have to admit some truth in 
the contention of that rogue Epicurus when he says, ‘Of 
all things which wisdom acquires, to produce the blessed- 
ness of complete life, far the greatest is the possession of 
friendship’?” 
eed the dog!” replied Metrocles, rousing himself, **I be- 
you are right. And when I think of Diogenes I can- 
a eee but recall that saying of Democritus of Abdera, 
e friendship of one wise man is better than that 
of a host of fools’. ” 
ee ® 
4 ela ia “may the gods look kindly on all 
ter’s feet Fics S aaa oaeeiG aly ICRC Sanaa 
Orient barbaroi Band ; oie mare eripaharsie. 
Neri oie) - And now let’s fall to with our ‘Feast of 
. p yourself to the fish and maza.” 1 Bs 


The Personalist 


THE RECRUDESCENCE OF PHYSIS 


By WILBUR LONG 


N eras of intellectual and spiritual vigor the human 

mind inclines toward a hatred of the orthodox and the 
commonplace as nature abhors a vacuum and as Mr. H. L. 
Mencken abhors Evangelicals. Orthodoxy binds the wings 
of the intellect because it bars the doors to speculative ad- 
venture in the grand manner. At the same time a tendency 
to fade out is characteristic of religious, moral, and phil- 
osophic certitudes; like the proverbial spectacles on noses, 
or the laughter of the Heavens which Mr. Chesterton in- 
sists is so loud as to be inaudible, truths have a way of get- 
ting lost through the sheer burden of their presence. And 
therefore, when Mr. Delisle Burns complains, as he recently 
has, that our age reveals ‘‘an insatiable appetite for non- 
sense already refuted,” he is at once giving recognition of 
the alertness of our times and to a salient feature of human 
nature. 


In consequence we must put aside an easy temptation 
to suppose that it is coarse and wanton to repeat what has 
become stale, so far as the stale still bears the stamp of 
truth. Rather must we hold fast to a conviction that the 
patient rediscovery of the trite remains forever one of the 
sacred duties of the mind. To put the matter quite simply, 
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the test of the commonplace is pragmatic redundance. Qui- 
nine, it is true, has a proverbial affinity for malaria; but 
no indiscretion is involved in repeating the fact when you 
are dealing with chills and fever. No doubt it would be a 
crime against logical decorum to stop the professor, well- 
groomed and hurrying to an almost forgotten lecture, 
merely to inform him that vests are worn under frock 
coats. But it would scarcely be considered trite to stop the 
gentleman, if, in the haste of dressing, he had scrambled 
the common usages of society, to inform him that frock 
coats are not worn under vests. Now Materialism is a very 
ancient doctrine which has been popping up its head of late, 
and I propose to examine it with several arguments which 
have been shouted from philosophic housetops since the days 
of ancient India, Greece, and China. But I shall not be 
shamed out of my venture into the platitudinous, because 
I propose to fix steadily upon the authentic principle that 
the pertinence of commonplace arguments is in direct ratio 
to the impertinence of the creed against which they are 
leveled. 


A splendid example of the new materialism, child of 
that ancient ontology which sprang, Athena-like, from the 
head of Ionian cosmology, is the thought of Professor 
Harold Chapman Brown, who, in the first presidential ad- 
dress of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, some ten years ago, announced that “a new 
adventure in materialism is timely and worthy of trial.’’* 
In his subsequent labors he has held steadily to the pro- 
gram then enunciated, and has gained deserved recognition 
as an outstanding representative of the radical left wing 
of the general movement away from the idealistic ortho- 
doxies of the 19th century. His presidential address before 


* Journal of Philosophy, 1925. P. 198. 
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the same organization two years ago’ gave us, as we might 
have expected, a more definitive statement of the same 
point of view, with special emphasis upon the problem of 
Mind. On that occasion Professor Brown exhibited to us 
a tempting assortment of controversial plums, such as the 
problem of meaning, memory, error, the locus of the per- 
cept and the problem of bifurcation, the status of qualities, 
the relation of the “I,” the “me,” and the organism, and 
the problem of motivation. To those who have not become 
acclimated to the eccentricities of our present intellectual 
weather, most of his conclusions as a new materialist will 
be found either startling or exotic. For instance, Professor 
Brown generously concedes to the ontological world outside 
of living organisms most, if not all, of the secondary quali- 
ties. Thus not only do color and sound inhere adjectivally 
in the world-in-itself, but if taste and smell contrariwise 
occur only in organisms, this is not because observation is 
an ingredient in the situation which gives rise to them, but 
merely because the chemical processes upon which they 
exclusively depend for their occurrence are found only in 
organisms. In fact, states Professor Brown, with splendid 
confidence, “If one could reproduce the exact conditions 
of structure of an aching tooth by chemical synthesis in the 
laboratory, it would be necessary to say it had a pain-quality 
although nobody felt it...”’ The problem of memory is tossed 
off lightly by referring to such items as “repertoire of ac- 
tion-patterns,” “precise specificity,” and “feeling of past- 
ness.” Self-consciousness is waved aside as no mystery, the 
solution being found readily by identifying in a somewhat 
dark manner the “me,” the “I,” and “my organism.” The 
secret of human motivation is discovered in the physi- 
ological principle of metabolic balance, although because of 
our ignorance of intimate physiological processes, it is con- 
fessed, we must continue to use the language of the street 


1 Philosophical Review, March 1933. 
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which describes man’s activities in such terms as “He is 
trying to find the square root of minus one,” or, “He em- 
braced the wrong woman at the railroad station.” Ideally 
this should not be necessary, for such phrases, to speak ac- 
curately, are metaphoric statements which, translated into 
sober truth, were we omniscient, would be adequately de- 
scribed only in the sombre formula of the balancing of pro- 
toplasmic activities. This theory of motivation, were it 
true, quite naturally would be very disconcerting, especi- 
ally to philosophers, who have always led us to believe that 
their annual meetings are due at least in part to a love of 
wisdom and not merely to the exigencies of their assembled 
protoplasm. To the new materialist, however, our end is 
that of the royal assemblage of Teufelsdroeckh’s Sartor 
Resartus. The philosophic clothes once masking us with an 
illusion of decency now are whisked from us, and the de- 
nuded philosophic man stands before us a pathetic example 
of biological nakedness. 


Under this jovial theory philosophy becomes the preci- 
pitate of localized disturbances in the cosmic Physis or 
stuff, distinguished from less fortunate regions essentially 
by a persistent tendency to physiological equilibrium. Pre- 
sumably Professor Brown would admit, or at least ought 
to admit, that his point of view is indemonstrable, hence 
autistic, and hence is the embodiment of a wish to believe. 
And such being the case, I cannot be other than filled with 
wonder in contemplating the curious appetite, or possibly 
I should say the physiological urgency, which leads acute 
thinkers of the left wing to espouse intellectual and spirit- 
ual self-flagellation in this way. 


But my purpose here is to attack Professor Brown’s 
underlying doctrine of Being; in other words, I wish to 
show that what from his point of view is harmonious meta- 
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bolic activity is from my point of view bad metaphysics. 
And I shall not yield further to the temptation of meander- 
ing from the problem, save to note, in passing, that he has 
sustained his new materialism by the logic of descriptive 
affirmation, not dialectic; and he has offered it in a 
Stentorian tone befitting the heroic spirit of Per Deum et 
Ferrum Obtenui. 


The Absolute, according to Professor Brown, is a kind 
of Ionian Physis, not, of course, an exact replica of the 
teaching of ancient Greek cosmology, but enough like it to 
be given the same name. It is the primal being, the eternal 
substantive, which possesses as its adjectives space, time, 
qualities, matter, things, minds, and whatever other en- 
tities there may be. It is not further characterized, please 
note carefully, save that it is the universal matrix of oscilla- 
tion, extended, one, eternal, unconscious. Once again so- 
phisticated metaphysics has taken as its bed-fellow the 
naivité of common sense, inspired in part, no doubt, by the 
now-belated encouragement of physical science. This em- 
boldenment in the past has been due commonly to a con- 
fusion of thought involved in supposing that what may re- 
main the schema of physics, namely, Eleaticism, a view of 
science accepted by such diverse thinkers as Kant, Bergson, 
and Meyerson, must likewise be accredited in metaphysics. 
It is now widely admitted, however, that the ontological 
value of scientific schema is not itself a scientific problem, 
and that it is irrevelant to metaphysics what conceptual 
needs, pictorial or otherwise, may be requisite to physics 
and astronomy. And in this observation contemporary 
physicists give their full concurrence. 


1. The Prosaic Prejudice 


My first objection to Professor Brown’s metaphysics 
is the fact that it is the outcome of a partisan and literal 
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acceptance of natural science by a good fundamentalist 
who takes his physics piously, soberly, and literally. Fun- 
damentalism is always the same in spirit, whether in sci- 
ence or religion; it always takes its dogmas as prose rather 
than as metaphor. And while the religious fundamentalist 
accepts the eternity of human bodies because it is so af- 
firmed in the Apostles Creed, Professor Brown accepts the 
eternity of Body because it is so suggested in the schema 
of physics; and the outcome is a gutteral ontology which 
reminds me mightily of a lyrical ballad I once heard played 
on the low string of a bass viol. “I take no stock in the 
claims of philosophers, like Joad,” he writes, “that aesthe- 
tic, mystic, or religious experience can furnish a knowledge 
of reality comparable to the way of science.” Inasmuch as 
Professor Brown offers no reason for such an effrontery 
to common wisdom, we are left with neither a compelling 
nor plausible reason for fiddling on one string in meta- 
physics. Indeed, inasmuch as such a view stacks our phil- 
osophic cards before we begin to play, it is an assumption 
which should be given the most serious consideration. And, 
therefore, I have a complaint against him which he may 
wish to call temperamental, but which I prefer to call 


aesthetic or synoptic, which will serve at least to put us 
on our guard. 


But temperamental or aesthetic arguments furnish no 
common ground of debate, and therefore I shall hasten on 
to more dialectical considerations against materialism, 
which in substance suggest that whoever pitches his phil- 
osophic tune to the tonic of natural science will not be 
able to get through his song, not because he has pitched it 
too high, but rather because he has put it too low. 


2. The Dilemma of Physiological Determinism 


Materialism commonly carries with it the doctrine that 
mind, so far as that word has any meaning at all, is a func- 
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tion of physiology. Feeling, perceiving, thinking, willing 
are in truth words which designate certain gestures of our 
nerves, muscles, and viscera. Now according to this theory 
the fact that Professor Brown and I disagree in beliefs 
about this theory, as well as about most others, must be 
attributed to the different functionings of such things as 
our respective suprarenals or middle gut. But if this is so 
it is manifestly impossible to talk further about truth, and 
it is nonsense to assert that I ought to change about and 
agree with him, or that he should generously change about 
and agree with me. For there is no ought at all; in its 
place remain the dismal self-assertions of our respective 
protoplasm. It is scarcely sweet sobriety to claim that there 
is more truth value in the middle gut than there is in the 
liver. What we now have supplanting the logical laws of 
identity and difference is a kind of trial-by-combat between 
competing viscera, a glorified argumentum ad baculum on 
the protoplasmic level. Thus the very notion of truth van- 
ishes into the stark necessities of physiological urgency. 
And when truth vanishes, not only is it nonsense to talk 
about metaphysics in general, but equally the particular 
metaphysics involved in the doctrine of physiological deter- 
minism. Professor Brown and I become equally jumping- 
jacks with muscles, glands, and neurones pulling the 
strings; and the shoutings back and forth of our conflict- 
ing verbalisms remain noise and nothing more. 


The fact is apparent that the materialist, along with 
every physiological determinist, runs both with the hounds 
and with the foxes. He slips easily and innocently from ° 
physiological determinism into the realm of truth-values, 
and then back again, covering his tracks so deftly that he 
even deceives himself. In the language of the schoolboy, he 
runs from the platform of truth-values to that of physi- 
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ological determinism, only to rush headlong into himself 
coming back the other way. Now Janus may have been a 
successful figure in mythology, but it will not do to imitate 
him in the realm of logic. Physiological determinism is self- 
refuting, because it breaks upon the complementary facts 
of truth-value and error. 


3. The Mystical Impasse 


A second dialectical objection to the materialistic doc- 
trine of Physis may be termed the “mystical impasse.” The 
term “impasse” is preferable to the more common “‘predica- 
ment?’ because the latter connotes the possibility of escape 
and frequently suggests a purely verbal and accidental 
dilemma. What I wish to express is a conviction that mate- 
rialism has no way out whatsoever from the embarrassing 
situation, under pressure of criticism, of being forced to 
retreat from its original set of vivid pictures which appeal 
to the popular imagination, into constantly deeper obscurity 
and vaguer nebulousness, until finally it ends in the alto- 
gether meaningless. And this state of affairs I call bad 
mysticism, because it not only sins against its original pre- 
tense to sunny clearness, but equally against the principle 
of linguistic integrity which asserts that when we use 
words we ought to mean something. The true mystic has 
something to say, and knows that he cannot say it; the bad 
mystic differs from him in having nothing to say, but talk- 
ing generously about it. 


Materialism is the cult of the pictorial, and an avowed 
‘enemy of mysticism; and our assent to it is claimed chiefly 
because of the ontological obviousness of visual and tactual 
experience. As a philosophy of picturable obviousness, its 
case rests upon the easy plausibility of such concepts as 
“matter,” “energy” and Physis. Now these terms, like the 
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way of the flesh, promise much, but the end is disillusion- 
ment. Urged upon us because of their apparent transpar- 
ency, we discover to our distress that theirs is the way of 
darkness. Under critical examination Physis metamor- 
phoses into extended mystery, and thus possesses the ques- 
tionable distinction of being not only the least interesting 
but the most obscure of all Absolutes. 


It is obscure, in the first place, concerning its doctrine 
of the one and the many. The many are assertedly modes 
of the one. Things are regional disturbances, localized 
storms, in Physis, and radiant energy is a series of pulses 
or changes of field potentials leaping through it. But it has 
never been explained satisfactorily how motion or disturb- 
ances can occur in a plenum. “Change of potential in a 
field’”’ sounds plausible enough, but its pictorial representa- 
tion in a Physis is another matter. Equally obscure is the 
materialist’s doctrine of potentiality. Physis, the plenum, 
is by definition unconscious, unspiritual, unintelligent ex- 
tension; and yet it assertedly comprises the adequate 
creative genius of everything. Now, to be told that higher 
values and entities “emerge” in (or out of) it, leaves us 
with a dark and sinister suspicion that we are being duped 
by word-magic. This suspicion rises frequently in examin- 
ing the literature of materialism. And wherever you have 
word-magic you have bad mysticism. Again, it is said that 
Physis is active. Now activity is an anthropomorphism 
which can be avoided only by substituting for it the notion 
of mere motion or change of potential. But the new mate- 
rialist has come to see what has always been obvious to 
everybody else, that mere motion or potential change in a 
mystic field does not possess the creative power necessary 
to provide for emergence; and rather than embrace logical 
fatuity he is forced to compromise with obscurity by ac- 
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cepting a word from which he has emptied all significant 


content. 


Once more, Physis is one, and so far as this is true it 
transcends space. To be one means to be so throughout 
and simultaneously. And I believe that in the end one 
must be emphasized at the expense of the other. Applying 
to ontology Russell’s theory of types, we can only assert 
that if Reality is to be considered spatial, it can only be 
so predicated from the higher standpoint of its unity. Like 
divorced mates, space and unity may dwell in the same 
house, but scarcely in the same room. But we are left en- 
tirely in the dark as to what the unity may be which pre- 
sides over the spatiality. Finally, the concept of Physis is 
not only obscure, it is a mere verbalism. Try as we may, 
and Professor Brown’s radical materialism is a brave at- 
tempt to avoid the bifurcation of Nature, we cannot get 
at the Physis which lurks behind the colors and qualities 
of our experience. Subject of all predicates, relating genius 
of all related things, it is not itself predicate or relation. 
It is in the end unknowable and unthinkable. Strictly 
speaking, it is non-sense. It remains, as for Locke, a “‘some- 
thing I know not what,” or, as Voltaire put it in his ac- 
count of Newton’s doctrine of matter, it is “an extended 
and impenetrable being into the inner nature of which the 
understanding cannot enter.” It is, in brief, what Spencer 


said about Time, “unlimited, inconceivable and incompre- 
hensible.” 


It is not to be denied, I believe, that Plato and Aristotle 
were able to proceed with their cosmological studies only 
by resolutely dismissing the difficulties which the Sophists 
had proposed against the notion of absolute material or 
extended being. From his high position of dramatic dis- 
interestedness, Plato did confess with humorous good grace 
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the seriousness of this speculative impasse. Thus when in 
the Tim¢aeus he begins his analysis of the nature of phys- 
ical being, which he had been wont to characterize as non- 
being, with a twice-offered prayer: ‘Once more... I call 
upon God, and beg him to be our saviour out of a strange 
and unwonted enquiry, and to bring us to the haven of 
probability,” his playful piety was the confession of a cer- 
tain humiliation involved in proposing to talk at length 
about something the meaning of which in general escaped 
him. Body, in Taylor’s phrase, meant for Plato the “filling 
of a contour,” which is but a ghostly abstraction resting 
back upon a greater ghost of pure cosmic extension, cosmic 
volume, the “receptacle,” the “matrix,” the “mother” or 
“nurse” of all becoming. It is patent that these poetic fic- 
tions get us nowhere ontologically, and Plato in his custom- 
ary resort to metaphor when in speculative trouble, seemed 
perfectly willing to confess it. In that famous passage in 
the Tim¢aeus which comprises the model of the Cartesian 
discourse on substance, Plato declared that the mother of 
all created things, the principle of individuality, ‘is an in- 
visible and formless being which receives all things and in 
some mysterious way partakes of the intelligible, and is 
most incomprehensible,” an observation that has some of 
the aroma, but little of the astuteness, of a Taoist paradox. 
Likewise, it “is apprehended without the help of sense, by 
a kind of spurious reason, and is hardly real,’ which we 
seem to behold as in a dream. 


Aristotle fared even less happily when he contemplated 
the remnant of the doctrine of Physis which he had retained 
in his theory of primary or pure matter, for his logic and 
epistemology were so developed as to contradict the notion 
and completely empty it of meaning. For on the one hand, 
Aristotle declared flatly in the De Anima, “The sense organ 
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is in every case receptive of the sensible object, without its 
matter,” while on the other hand he affirmed with equal 
confidence, in the Metaphysics, that “matter is unknowable 
in itself.” It is quite astonishing how easily the problem — 
of this bastard concept was dismissed when such a weight 
of theory had to be supported by it. One cannot but ad- 
mire the more frank manner in which the difficulty was 
faced by Augustine in book twelve of the Confessions, a 
good example, by the way, of the intellectual integrity gen- 
erated by the religious and prayerful attitude. “Hast thou 
not taught me, Lord,” he groaned in the spirit, in chapter 
three, “that before thou shapedst and diversifidst this un- 
shapen matter, there was nothing, neither color, nor figure, 
nor body, nor spirit? And yet was there not altogether an 
absolute nothing; for there was a certain unshapedness, 
without any form in it.” The sweating struggle of the saint 
with this concept is highly illuminating. What is this elu- 
sive neuter, this mystical and pure being? In chapters five 
and six, after the agonies of Herculean labor, thought gives 
birth to—not even a mouse. “When, I say, man’s thoughts 
thus discourse unto himself, he may endeavor either to 
know it, by being ignorant of it; or to be ignorant, by know- 
ing it...If it could be said A something nothing, and An 
is is-not, I would say, this were it.” 


Materialism, I repeat, is a kind of very bad mysticism, 
easily distinguished from the nobler variety. The advo- 
cate of good mysticism may not be able to put his vision 
into adequate communicable expression, but at least he 
knows what he is talking about. For, as Royce pointed out, 
he bears in his soul the mark of the true empiricist. The 
advocate of bad mysticism, on the other hand, is in dire 
difficulty; for not only can he give no adequate expression 
to his vision, but he apparently has no vision to express. 
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In short, he has become a devotee of the meaningless. I 
have no objection to the heady wine of mysticism, of the 
right sort, without a long draught of which I regard life to 
be without the gratifying vividness and glory which alone 
make it significant. But I protest not only at the bouquet 
of the materialistic variety, but also against a kind of 
alcoholic hypocrisy on the part of the disciples of extended 
mystery, who, in the midst of their mystical tipplings, 
would have us believe that they are sober quaffers of un- 
fermented grape juice. And that was all along the proud 
reason for which they laid claim to our allegiance. And 
although Professor Brown may be among the least guilty 
of the disciples of the cult of the obvious, it cannot be ad- 
mitted that he is entirely relieved from the sin of this 
gentle duplicity. 


4. The Perspectivity Impasse 


A final criticism of materialism, which I shall term the 
“perspectivity impasse,’ is the ancient application of 
epistemological relativity to the concept of size, in par- 
ticular, and primary qualities, in general. It should be 
distinguished clearly from what the realists are pleased 
to call the “egocentric predicament,” with which it is in 
danger of being confused. The latter term, which is ir- 
relevant in the present argument, is a clever name for what 
is supposed to be a kind of verbal non sequitur, and desig- 
nates the view which I find repellant, that there is no in- 
trinsic difference between the two judgments, “I have a 
toothache,” and “I know you have a toothache.” By the per- 
spectivity impasse is meant the simple fact that the ex- 
perience of sizes—those of the table or the paper before 
me, for instance,—which comprises the foundation and 
pattern whereby the materialist attempts to give us a pic- 
ture theory of reality, is so infected with relativity as to 
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a Eee) ee 
provide no basis whatever for the noHoe of extended ma- 
terial things, regarded either as things-in-themselves, or 
as modes of a spatial and absolute Physis. In brief, it is 
impossible to make picturable shapes and sizes, the content 
of visual experience, the substance of an ontological mate- 
rial world. 


Although ancient statements of the perspective charac- 
ter of visual and tactual experience seem to have been 
prompted more by a desire to affirm the unknowability of 
real extended things than to deny spatial absolutes as such, 
the general facts of relativity were enunciated in the Indian 
Upanishads and by the Chinese Taoists and Dialecticians. 
Anaxagoras of Ionia, early in the fifth century B. @., de- 
clared unblushingly that everything is both large and 
small, and about the same time the Sophists wielded the 
facts of epistemological relativity against the Greek cos- 
mologists. While Plato recognized their force in such dia- 
logues as the Theaetetus and the Protagoras, Aristotle, 
with his usual unwillingness to face difficulties in his own 
system, winked at the problem with one eye and waved it 
aside with as astounding a non sequitur as can be found 
in the history of philosophy. In reply to the relativism of 
the Sophists, his most important argument in defense of 
material absoluteness was the quite halting suggestion in 
the Metaphysics that “...if only the sensible exists, there 
would be nothing if animate things were not; for there 
would be no faculty of sense.” Later in the same passage 
he wrote that “it is fair to express surprise at our op- 
ponents for raising the question whether magnitudes are 
as great, and colours are of such a nature, as they appear 
to the people at a distance, or as they appear to those close 
at hand... ,” but he nowhere answers the challenge which 
he had raised, except to suggest that “Obviously they do 
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not think these to be open questions...” Manifestly, how- 
ever, mere rhetorical flourishes are no arguments. A more 
honest attempt, if no more successful, was that of Lucre- 
tius, given in the fifth book of De Rerum Natura, where it 
is asserted that distant things are about as large as they 
appear to be: ‘““The wheel of the sun cannot be much larger 
nor its glow less than is perceived by our senses,” and the 
moon is likewise seen “by us from the earth in exactly the 
shape that defines it and of the size it really is.” Here 
surely was a bold effort to reach absolute size and volume. 
It was Bishop Berkeley, as is universally known, however, 
who gave classic expression in the eighteenth century to 
the full implication of spatial relativity. His reply to such 
naivité as that expressed by Spinoza in The Improvement 
of the Understanding, that he could infer that the sun is 
larger than it looks, took the form of a simple question 
which marks a milestone in the history of philosophy. How 
big is a mite’s foot? he asked. Is it as big as it looks to the 
mite, or as it looks toa man? Modern idealism has resorted 
commonly to Berkeley’s arguments, and the whole matter 
has been reviewed definitively in the recent Carus lectures 
of Professor Lovejoy, The Revolt Against Dualism. 


For purposes of illustration, let us examine briefly one 
of those moments of supreme eloquence in the history of 
Fairyland: “The Caterpillar and Alice looked at each other 
for some time in silence.” Now Alice had just passed 
through several mildly horrible experiences of shrinking 
and growing as the result of misapplied curiosity and a 
willingness to obey nondescript commands on bottle labels. 
Out of these experiences came the discovery that the sizes 
which things seem to have depended in part on something 
other than the objects themselves, namely, the human body. 
As she shrank in relation to the things about her, the table 
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leg took on the proportions of a giant Sequoia; while when 
she grew taller it began to assume the dimensions of an 
ordinary pencil. The only thing necessary to get the re- 
sults was to imbibe from those bottles labeled “Drink me!” 


And now, facing the Caterpillar, a second curious fact 
about perception might have revealed itself. Suppose the 
Caterpillar had taken the hookah out of his mouth long 
enough to have drawled, “Young lady, you have an extraor- 
dinarily small nose.” Undoubtedly Alice, who had opinions 
of her own, would have closed one eye, and looked at her 
nose with the other, and then would have replied, “Sir, 
you are positively mistaken, if you are not joking. My nose 
is tolerably and respectably good sized. Indeed (examining 
it again out of her right eye), it is quite a large nose. And 
besides,” she might have added, ‘‘what a terrible and vile- 
smelling thing you are smoking.” Very likely the Cater- 
pillar would have retorted that the hookah had an excellent 
taste and a very pleasant aroma, and that Alice’s nose was 
small. Now the controversy between Alice and the Cater- 
pillar is interminable, as long as they continue to confuse 
absolute size, which physical things are supposed to possess 
in themselves, and perspective size, the sizes which ob- 
servers experience and which involve the condition of dis- 
tance. What is the absolute size of Alice’s nose? There 
can be no answer. Of, if we insist upon an answer, it is 
the size it would have for an observer if the observer could 
cancel the conditions of his body and the factor of distance. 
In other words, it is the size it would have if the observer 
did not need an eye, and had no body, on the one hand, and 
could have an “absolutely close-up” view of the thing, on 
the other. But, whether we can see without bodies, or 
whether we cannot, at least it is evident that, according to 
materialism, we cannot see a thing unless we stand away 
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from it. Not only so, but the notion of absolute size in a 
place or thing becomes meaningless. As Mark Twain might 
have put it, an object cannot possess the quality of size 
where it is, but only from somewhere else. Perspective or 
relative size is a patent fact, but any other kind of exten- 
sion is impossible. The notion of absolute size, the founda- 
tion principle of materialism (as well as of some types of 
critical realism), upon which alone a doctrine of Physis 
can be erected, is made by viciously abstracting perceptual 
size from its inseparable conditions of perspectivity, and 
hypostatizing it into an absolute. And up crops the smile 
of the now moth-eaten Cheshire cat. 


In all seriousness, the Materialist is incurably romantic. 
He is dominated by the romantic passion for the annihila- 
tion of physical remoteness and relativity, whereby he may 
embrace a corpulant thing-in-itself. Like all romantics, 
he yearns for a union which shall obliterate all otherness. 
In the end, however, he shares with them the irony of ulti- 
mate futility, and is equally with them the hapless victim 
of the pathos of distance. It is impossible to picture a world 
with sizes which would be independent of the conditions of 
perspectivity; and it is vain to attempt to imagine some 
kind of sense organ authentic enough to cancel itself as a 
conditioning factor, and some vantage point of observation 
which would cancel distance. Materialism patently is badly 
mystical. 

Conclusion 


Two objections against our argument remain for con- 
sideration. First, in rebutting materialism by reference 
to epistemological relativity have we not assumed the real- 
ity of absolute extension which we are proposing to refute? 
Yes, quite so; but the admission is harmless. For if a view- 
point destroys itself when it is assumed, it must be relegated 
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to fairyland where impossibilities are unknown. Denial by 
presupposition is as valid as presupposition by denial. A 
second refutation has been attempted by Professor Roy 
Sellars, in his recent Philosophy of Physical Realism, in 
which it is claimed that “in visual sense-data which are 
open to introspection, we could attain a notion of absolute 
size,” and that therefore “the idea of intrinsic size is quite 
thinkable.” This seems to me patently absurd, since the 
two types of supposed entities have essential and important 
differences which forbid arguing by analogy from one to 
the other. It is like arguing that because we can talk about 
a round-square we have thereby admitted its physical 
possibility. 


My conviction continues to grow stronger that material- 
ism is bad mysticism, and that with respect to the doctrine 
of Physis, at least, Renouvier was right when he suggested 
that the Absolute is “the idea of an idea we cannot have.” 
Physis, I take it, is an attempted photograph of the im- 
possible. Professor Brown, however, deserves our genuine 
admiration for the straight-forwardness of his exposition, 
and for the honesty with which he applies the word mate- 
rialism to his system. And it cannot be denied that he ex- 
hibits in his writings some of the estimable Teutonic vir- 
tues of Milton’s Satan. 


PRAGMATISM AND RATIONALISM IN 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BORDEN 
PARKER BOWNE 


By EDWARD T. RAMSDELL 


S a systematic metaphysician Borden Parker Bowne 
was a rationalist. His method, avowedly, was that 
of Herbart, “who defined it as ‘the working-over of the 
notions’.”” That this critical re-working and harmonizing 
of basic concepts was not a passing method with Bowne is 
shown by his use of it without change in the two editions 
of the Metaphysics, published in 1882 and 1898 respec- 
tively. Characteristic of this rationalism is his own state- 
ment of principle: “that a contradiction in a notion proves 
its untenability.’”” The view-point finds fuller expression 
in the following: 

Our interpreting activity presupposes the intelligibility and 
hence the rationality of all existence. It presupposes that 
the objective reality is cast in the molds of thought, so that 

the irrational is the impossible.’ 


As a philosopher of religion Bowne early developed and 
regularly employed a pragmatic methodology. The dis- 
tinguishing and defining of the pragmatic elements in his 
thought constituted the problem of a previous paper. The 
problem of the present study is defined by the question of 
how Bowne related this religious pragmatism to his meta- 
physical rationalism. How are consistency and “adequacy 
to the facts” to be equated or harmonized with results, 


1 Metaphysics—A Study in First Principles (N. Y.: Harper, 1882), p. 23. 
SUI ds Daitds 
3“What is Rationalism?” Independent, 40 (January 26, 1888), 99. 
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interest-satisfactions and survival as criteria of truth? 
Will an idea tested by one set of criteria meet the truth- 
requirements of the other set? If they will, the use of the 
two sets is superfluous; if they will not, we are confronted 
with contradiction. When the pragmatic and the rational- 
istic conflict, by what criterion shall we decide between 
them? 


We shall first notice Bowne’s own attitude toward this 
parallel use of method. We shall then consider whether 
Bowne actually achieved unity and harmony in the two- 
fold approach. 


It is probable that Bowne had no thought of funda- 
mental contradiction in his use of the two types of method. 
Indeed he regarded the exclusive use of any particular 
method of truth as impossible in actual experience. ‘The 
test of fundamental beliefs can never be any simple rule, 
but will rather be as complex as our nature itself.” In- 
deed, writes Bowne: 


Academic discussions of the standard of certainty or of the 
criterion of truth are barren of any valuable result. There 
is no general standard which the mind can mechanically 
apply. The standard is the mind itself, dealing with par- 
ticular and concrete cases; and any given item of knowl- 
edge must stand or fall, not because it agrees or disagrees 
with some assumed standard, but because of the evidence 
with which it presents itself to the living mind in contact 
with the facts.’ 


This notion of the superiority of the mind to any “simple 
and compendious” standard of truth only reflects Bowne’s 
belief that the method of the theoretical reason must differ 
from that of the practical reason. In our previous paper 


*“The Logic of Religious Belief,” Meth. Quart. Rewv., 66 (1884), 665. 
* Theory of Thought and Knowledge (N. Y.: Harper, 1897), p. 293. 
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we considered Bowne’s description of the mind as an or- 
ganic whole of vital interests and tendencies. On his view 
the intellectual interest was to be identified with the 
Kantian theoretical reason, and the practical, aesthetic, 
moral and religious interests were to be identified with the 
Kantian practical reason.’ Each function of reason has its 
own method, and no standard of truth is sufficient for both 
functions. In general the two methods are harmonized even 
as are the two functions of reason to which they are 
peculiar. 


This distinction between the theoretical and the prac- 
tical reason corresponds to Bowne’s classification of knowl- 
edge and belief. Only the immediate data of experience and 
the rational truths of logic and mathematics are knowledge 
in the strict sense. The rest, and the largest portion, of 
the cognitive field is comprised of rational belief or prob- 
able knowledge, that is, knowledge characterized by prob- 
ability under the evidence rather than by absolute cer- 
tainty. There are two types of rational belief: those beliefs 
which rest upon “objective facts,” that is, perceptual ex- 
perience, and those beliefs which are grounded in what 
Bowne calls “subjective tendencies,” that is, the vital feel- 
ings and interests of the mind.’ The former beliefs con- 
stitute the fields of science and metaphysics, which, to- 
gether with logic and mathematics, are rationalistic in 
method. The latter beliefs belong to morals and religion 
and depend upon pragmatic method. 


Now the reason that Bowne distinguished so sharply 
between the two types of belief and between the two func- 
tions of reason and the methods peculiar to them is to be 
found in his understanding of the nature of religious hbe- 


1See “Present Status of the Conflict of Faith,” Meth. Rev., 105 (1922), 363-364. 
2 See Studies in Theism (N. Y.: Phillips & Hunt, 1880, 2nd ed.), pp. 62-63; and Theory 
of Thought and Knowledge, p. 369. 
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lief. The psychology of religious belief, as a particular 
field of investigation, was beginning to come into promi- 
nence during the early period of Bowne’s work. He was 
greatly impressed by it. Our personal beliefs, he came in- 
creasingly to feel, spring out of and are determined by the 
particular feelings and interests of the mind. Because of 
this “subjective” origin Bowne felt that such beliefs could 
not be treated objectively. In other words, he failed in 
practice to distinguish the question of origin from the ques- 
tion of validity, although in theory he protested against 
such confusion. 


Bowne’s failure to treat the validity of moral and re- 
ligious beliefs objectively, whatever their origin, and the 
consequent assignment of rationalistic method to the field 
of the theoretical reason and of pragmatic method to the 
field of the practical reason, was due in no small measure 
to this influence of the psychology of religious belief. Re- 
ligious belief must be treated differently from other ra- 
tional belief because it has its “ground” in subjective” 
feelings and interests. It was this influence, more than 
anything else, that kept Bowne from treating moral and 
religious beliefs axiologically, although at several points he 
anticipated such objective treatment of the facts of value- 
experience. Indeed these anticipations are sufficiently 
striking to deserve notice. In the Introduction to Psycholo- 
gical Theory he writes: 


It is often objected that feeling cannot be a basis for ethics, 
because feeling is particular while ethical law must be uni- 
versal, and hence must be founded in reason. This is merely 
a war of words....The fact is not made universal by calling 
it an utterance of the reason; nor is it made less than uni- 
versal by calling it feeling. Its universality depends upon 
its content, and not upon its psychological classification. 


* Introduction to Psychological Theory (N. Y.: Harper, 1886), pp. 206-207. 
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Again, in the article “The Logic of Religious Belief” we 
find the following: 
It is in this sense of having many implications which can 
be unfolded in systematic statement that the ethical and re- 


ligious consciousness may be spoken of as independent source 
of truth.* 


And in the same article, in referring to basic beliefs, Bowne 
suggests: “In the last analysis these axiomata have an 


ethical root. They rest upon the idea, not of what must 
be, but of what ought to be.’” 


In these three quotations the ground-work for a thor- 
oughly objective and rationalistic treatment of religious 
belief is clearly present. The fact is, however, that these 
anticipations remained as casual and unexplored sugges- 
tions in Bowne’s writings. At no point are they systematic- 
ally developed. And the fact that he continued to defend 
moral and religious beliefs pragmatically to the end of his 
work, while remaining rationalistic in his metaphysics, is 
confirming evidence that he never quite threw aside the 
notion that such beliefs have their “ground” in “subjective” 
tendencies. 

The acceptance of subjective grounds of belief as valid 
seemed, to Bowne, to fit into his teleological conception of 
truth, and knowledge without contradiction. Truth is in 
nature rational, yet it must also be regarded as purposive 
and fruitful. It is inconceivable that metaphysical truth 
could have results that would be harmful to human life. 
Ultimate truth must be conceived teleologically. “The mind 
demands the thought of a goal, an end toward which things 
are working. When this thought is given, our explanation 
is formally complete.’” Or, as he puts it elsewhere, in an- 
swer to the question “What is rational?’’: ‘ 


1Loc. cit., Meth. Quart. Rev., 66 (1884), 662. 
? Ibid., p. 661. | 
8 “Explanation—A Logical Study,” Meth. Rev., 70 (1888), 662. 
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First, that is rational which accords with the fundamental 
laws of thought. Second, that is rational which is viewed as 
fitting into an intelligible system. Third, that is rational 
which has in it evidence of purpose, outcome, final cause.” 


In other words, knowledge in any ultimate sense is possi- 
ble, for Bowne, only within a framework of purpose. 
“Thought must become teleological before it can complete 
itself.”” Purpose is a category of reflective thought. 


In all of this—in accepting subjective grounds of belief 
and in attempting to justify pragmatic method under the 
category of purpose — Bowne was only revealing the 
strength of his personalistic premise. Personality is the 
first value and the first reality of our experience. We can- 
not get beyond it. Its integrity is a presupposition of truth 
itself. It is inconceivable that anything harmful to per- 
sonality can be ultimately true. Personalism, it is to be 
seen, was not simply the outcome of Bowne’s philosophical 
activity; it was the starting-point. He allowed it to deter- 
mine method. It is clearly this fact that lifts his prag- 
matism to a dominant position in his religious thought. 
Morals and religion are indispensable to personality. Where 
rationalistic method fails to establish morals and religion 
upon a sound philosophical basis, there pragmatism must 
be resorted to. If consistency and “adequacy to the facts” 
are not sufficient, then results, interest-satisfaction and 
survival must be appealed to. In the field of moral and re- 
ligious thought, therefore, any conflict between rational- 
istic and pragmatic method must be resolved by giving the 
pragmatic the position of control. To Bowne, of course, 
this meant only the primacy of the practical reason. It 
meant “the primacy of life over speculation,’”” as Kant, it 
seemed to him, had permanently established it. 


*“Theology and Reason,” Zion’s Herald, 66 (1888), 401. 
* Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 107. 
*“Spencer’s Nescience,” Independent, 56 (1904), 67. 
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For Bowne, therefore, there appeared to be no funda- 
mental contradiction in the parallel use of the two types of 
method. Whenever, in the field of moral and religious be- 
lief (and this was the only point of danger), a conflict 
threatened, the primacy of the practical reason was in- 
voked. And to this extent this meant for him the dominance 
of the pragmatic method. 


Other questions now press for answer. Was Bowne 
correct in identifying the vital interests of the mind, as 
he described them, with the practical reason of Kant? Did 
primacy of the practical reason mean for him what it meant 
for Kant? 


In the first place, it seems quite clear that Bowne was 
not correct in identifying the interests of the mind, as he 
had described them, with the Kantian practical reason. For 
Kant the practical reason was strictly autonomous. It has 
its interests, indeed, but its judgments are made in the 
light of a priori principles, and not because of any interests 
or feelings. Kant specified of the moral law: 


that its validity for us does not lie in the fact that it is in- 
teresting—for that is heteronomy and the dependence of 
practical reason upon sensibility (Sinnlichkeit), namely, a 
basic feeling whereby it could never be ethically law-giving 
—but, on the contrary, it is interesting because it is valid 
for us as men, since it has sprung from our will as in- 
telligence, that is, from our real self (eigentlichen Selbst).’ 


Bowne’s doctrine, on the other hand, makes moral and re- 
ligious beliefs, in so far as they are determined by the in- 
terests and feelings of the mind, heteronomous expressions 
of reason, rather than autonomous. For him moral and re- 
ligious beliefs were products, not conclusions: 
The fundamental outlines of human belief are determined 
by various circumstances, chief of which are the essential 
interests of the mind. Mental activity runs in lines deter- 


1Kant, Immanuel, Saemtliche Werke, ed. by Karl Vorlender (Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 
1920- 1922), Vol. III, Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, p. 91. 
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mined by our fundamental interests, and all our theories 
are adjusted to them. Accordingly, we find a variety of 
postulates underlying our mental procedure, which are at 
bottom only expressions of those interests; and we also 
find that any theory which cannot be adjusted to them is 
sure, sooner or later, to be set aside.’ 


Again, for Kant the validity of the principles of the 
practical reason rests in their a priori nature; they are 
seen by reason to be a priori universal and necessary with- 
out respect to experience. The primacy of the practical 
reason meant the validity of the a priori principles of the 
practical reason, independent of the possibility of their be- 
ing established by the speculative reason, so long as they 
do not contradict the speculative reason. Bowne, on the 
other hand, makes no use whatever of the a priori argu- 
ment for the universality of the principles of the practical 
reason. For him moral and religious belief must be as- 
sumed to be valid because the feelings and interests which 
determine them occur universally in human experience. 
Their universality, therefore, is not affirmed as a priori but 
as inductive. Bowne writes: 

Historically, there has been a good deal to justify suspicion 


of and impatience with appeals to feeling in any form as 
reasons for belief. 


But this impatience is itself short-sighted. First, it over- 
looks the fact that there are feelings and feelings. There 
are particular fancies, and there are the great catholic senti- 
ments of the race. There are individual desires, and there 


are the great fundamental human interests in which life 
itself roots.’ 


The validity of this argument we shall consider shortly, 
but that it separates Bowne’s method and doctrine from 


*“Concerning the ‘Christian Consciousness’,” Independent, 37 (January 8, 1885), 35. 
* Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 370. 
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those of Kant is immediately evident. For Kant the pri- 
macy of the practical reason meant the rational universal- 
ity and necessity of the moral law. For Bowne, it meant 
the setting of the vital over against the intellectual. “Life 
is richer and deeper than speculation.’” Or, as he expressed 
it in an article written shortly before his death, “We have 
come to a point at last where we are trusting our instincts 
again, our higher spiritual instincts as well as the lower 
ones.’” 


Recognizing the wide departures from Kantian doc- 
trine, we still have the question of whether Bowne, in his 
twofold use of method, achieved any real unity and harm- 
ony. The answer is already evident that such unity and 
harmony are extremely doubtful. In the first place, Bowne 
did not establish the rational character of the interests and 
feelings of the mind as he described them. He called them, 
indeed, the practical reason, but he did not justify that 
identification. At times, as we have seen, he did anticipate 
an approach in terms of values and content, but these anti- 
cipations did not constitute his systematic treatment. To 
the last he defended the “subjective grounds” of moral and 
religious belief pragmatically. 


But to consider Bowne’s identification more closely. If 
the interests and feelings of life are to be subsumed under 
the concept of the practical reason, then either all of them 
must be so subsumed or only a part of them. If all of them, 
then there is left no distinction between the rational and 
irrational in life. Indeed Bowne himself specifically rec- 
ognizes that some of our interests and feelings are “indi- 
vidual” and “particular,” and hence not rational grounds 
for belief. But if only part of the interests and feelings of 


1 Philosophy of Theism (N. Y.: Harper, 1887), p. 
Sante Milks of the Argument for Life after Death,” North American Review, 191 


(1910), 103. 
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life are to be identified with the practical reason, which 
ones? How are those which are designated rational to be 
distinguished from those which are not? Bowne’s answer 
is that those interests are rational which are essential to 
the mind: 


We cannot intend to base any conclusion on individual and 
non-essential feelings and interests, but only on the es- 
sential needs of the mind; and these, we hold, render an 
objective correspondence highly probable.’ 


And the essential needs of the mind are revealed by “the 
great catholic sentiments of the race.’” But manifestly the 
truth of a belief is not to be established by its generality. 
In the first place, the religious beliefs which Bowne speaks 
of as general are not general. And he himself recognized 
this fact in providing the criterion of “survival of the fit- 
test” as between theistic and atheistic beliefs.* In the sec- 
ond place, even if religious belief were general in its dis- 
tribution, no point of truth would be established thereby, 
for clearly the most erroneous beliefs may be the most wide- 
spread. This is nothing but the consensus gentium argu- 
ment. 


Another argument employed by Bowne in favor of the 
trustworthiness of “the great catholic beliefs” of mankind 
and of the “essential needs” from which they spring is 
that they are products of the universe of mind: 


When it is seen that belief is made for us rather than by 
us, that the great outlines of belief are drawn in life and 
by life, then the great catholic beliefs of humanity begin 
to acquire the significance of any other great natural prod- 
uct. They show the direction of the evolving movement, the 
trend of the universe of mind. They are no longer accidents 


" Studies in Theism, p. 76. 
2 Theory in Thought and Knowledge, p. 370. 
*Loe. cit., Meth. Quart. Rev., 66 (1884), 665. 
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of the individual, but are as much entitled to be viewed as 
belonging to the nature of things as the stars in their 
courses, or the law of gravitation. They are no adventitious 
and fictitious addition to reality; and no doubt can be cast 
upon them without discrediting the whole system of knowl- 
edge.* 


As descriptive, this account has its point, for indeed every 
thing in the universe is a product of the universe in the 
largest sense. But as a logical case for the rational char- 
acter of these beliefs which are thus designated as natural 
products of the universe, the argument is clearly a petitio 
principit. It assumes the theistic position to validate the- 
istic beliefs. And even with the theistic assumption, it af- 
fords no distinguishing criteria, for all beliefs, true and 
false alike, are similarly products of the universe. 


That by such means Bowne could scarcely be said to es- 
tablish the rationality of the interests and feelings of the 
mind as he described them, or of the beliefs which grow 
out of them, would seem to be beyond debate. And it would 
seem equally clear that Bowne’s pragmatic defense of moral 
and religious belief is similarly unconvincing. To argue 
for the validity of such beliefs on the grounds that they 
satisfy essential interests of the mind begs the whole ques- 
tion when the rational character of these “essential” in- 
terests has not been established. Similarly to argue on the 
basis of results or workability is to establish nothing in any 
final way. The criterion of favorable results can readily 
be used for beliefs that are actually contradictory. Nor 
does the criterion of survival help us any more effectively 
in getting at the real truth of a belief. It too can be used 
quite as easily for atheism as for theism. 


1“Faith in Our Immortality,” Independent, 48 (1896), 439. See also Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, p. 377. 
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The chief point of fundamental contradiction in the 
thought of Bowne, however, lies in the failure to harmon- 
ize his doctrine of belief with his doctrine of the speculative 
significance of freedom. According to the latter doctrine 
the trustworthiness of the mind presupposes its freedom. 
Error can be accounted for only if the mind is free. If the 
movements of the mind are mechanically determined then 
true and false ideas alike are products, not conclusions. All 
rational activity, in so far as it is truly objective, is es- 
sentially free activity. The mind distinguishes without 
any sort of compulsion, except that of reason itself, the 
true from the false. Only with such freedom from mechan- 
ical or impulsive determination is the search for knowledge 
possible. To Bowne it is thus clear 

that the question of freedom enters intimately into the 
structure of reason itself....The only escape from the over- 


throw of reason involved in the fact of error lies in the as- 
sumption of freedom.* 


The difficulty of reconciling with this theory of the 
speculative significance of freedom the doctrine of the de- 
terminative character of the essential feelings and inter- 
ests of the mind is at once apparent. This latter doctrine 
has already been before us: 

The fundamental outlines of human belief are determined 
by various circumstances, chief of which are the essential 
interests of the mind. Mental activity runs in lines deter- 


mined by our fundamental interests, and all our theories are 
adjusted to them.’ 


Now if Bowne were here describing simply the origin of 
such beliefs, no contradiction would need to be involved, 
for rational activity could still be regarded as free in its 
critical evaluation of the beliefs which had thus arisen. 


* Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 243. 
* Loc. cit., Independent, 37 (January 8, 1885), 35. 
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But it is apparent that Bowne is accepting the inevitable 
determination of certain beliefs as their validation, in spite 
of an occasional protest to the contrary. 


The issue is clear. In his metaphysics Bowne treats the 
mind as free in its rational activity. In his philosophy of 
religious belief he treats it as determined in its funda- 
mental beliefs by its basic feelings and interests. The prob- 
lem of relating the mind as a free knowing subject to the 
mind as determined in its primary beliefs remained un- 
solved, nor was it ever fully acknowledged. 


It would seem evident, therefore, that Bowne’s twofold 
interest in metaphysics and religion was never closely har- 
monized. He himself assumed that there was no funda- 
mental contradiction. He found the ground of harmony in 
the unity of personality. But, as we have now seen, the 
identity of his doctrine with that of Kant could not be 
demonstrated; the determining interests and feelings of 
the mind were not established as rational; pragmatic 
method was not assimilated to his otherwise rigid ration- 
alism ; determinism was not reconciled with freedom. These 
failures in consistency and the lack of fundamental unity 
do not, of course, affect Bowne’s contribution to the meta- 
physics of personalism, but they certainly indicate portions 
of his work that are of unequal value with the rest. In his 
empirical rationalism, he was on substantial ground; in his 
ventures into pragmatism he was confused, inconsistent, 
and unconvincing. 


YANGCHU AND MOTI: CHINESE EGOIST 
AND ALTRUIST 


By Y. P. MEI 


ISTORY has dealt with a capricious hand the des- 

tinies of its immortals. While memory and influ- 
ence have crowned the lives of many of its noblest sons, oth- 
ers equally great have been consigned to the grave of near 
oblivion. Thus while Confucius symbolizes to us the bloom- 
ing flower of Chinese thought, such great philosophers as 
Yangchu and Moti suggest but faded blades. And yet so 
popular in the fourth century of the ancient era were these 
two now-forgotten men, and so imminent the realization of 
their threat to replace Confucius as representatives of the 
authentic Chinese view of life, that Mencius, St. Paul of 
Confucianism, was moved to give vent to his feelings in 
the following words: 


The words of Yang Chu and Mo Ti fill the empire. If you 
listen to people’s discourses throughout it, you will find that 
they have adopted the views of the one or the other. Now, 
Yang’s principle is “Each for himself,’ which does not ac- 
knowledge the claims of the sovereign. Mo’s principle is 
“To love all equally,” which does not acknowledge the pe- 
culiar affection due to a father. To acknowledge neither king 
nor father is to be in the state of a beast. If their prin- 
ciples are not stopped and the principles of Confucius set 
forth, their perverse doctrines will delude the people and 
stop up the path of benevolence and righteousness. 

I am alarmed by these things and address myself to the 
defence of the doctrines of the former sages and to oppose 
Yang and Mo. I drive away their licentious expressions so 
that such perverse speakers may not be able to show them- 
selves, 
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In spite of a stubborn unfairness in his characteriza- 
tion of these teachers, Mencius was a man of great insight, 
and his excitement over the doctrines of “Each for him- 
self” and ‘‘Love for all men equally” recommends them to 
our careful study. 


The golden age of ancient Chinese philosophy corre- 
sponds rather closely to that of Greece. From the birth of 
Laotze, about 570 B. C., to the death of Hsuntze in 230 
B. C., a span of three and a half centuries, lived and taught 
Confucius, Motse, Yangchu, Mencius, Chuangtse, and a 
large number of lesser lights. In spite of the variety of 
doctrine which these names represent, they were notably 
one in conceiving knowledge as wisdom, the Greek sophia 
before it was differentiated from phronesis. Knowledge, 
they agreed, is virtue, and scholars were expected to be 
not only teachers of books but examples of right conduct 
as well. Likewise did they agree in considering politics 
and ethics to be inseparable. They were concerned with 
the way to order and harmony, the crying need of the time, 
and this order commonly assumed cosmic proportions in 
their thought. 


Consequent upon the ultimate supremacy of Confucian- 
ism the more heterodox among the teachers were left in 
obscurity, and perhaps it is Yangchu who suffered most 
from this common fate. Even to this day no one has at- 
tempted to write his biography, and, in fact, his very exist- 
ence has been matter of debate. Our most valuable infor- 
mation concerning his personality and doctrine is the 
seventh chapter of the Works of Liehtse which bears his 
name, but unfortunately Liehtse himself has been consid- 
ered an imaginary figure of Chuangtse’s creation, and the 
value of the book has consequently been challenged. There 
is sufficient independent evidence, however, to attest the 
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historicity of Yang, and he can be dated with comparative 
accuracy between 440 and 360 B. C. Probably he was still 
living as an old and widely respected man when Mencius 
was a schoolboy. The fact that he did not achieve the desig- 
nation of 7'se, a distinction meaning venerable philosopher 
or teacher, attests that although he was widely acclaimed 
by the people, he was not admitted to the highest scholarly 
rank by the intelligentsia. 


In spite of the dubious authenticity of the Works of 
Liehtse the invaluable seventh chapter bears marks of his- 
torical integrity entitling it to our respect. Encompassing 
no more than a few pages, it suffices to provide us clearly 
and concisely with a unique ethical doctrine, and several 
of its passages rank among Chinese literary classics. 


We are fortunate in having more definite and detailed 
information concerning Moti. Estimating his dates as be- 
tween 470 and 391 B. C., he was born within a decade after 
the death of Confucius and died about a generation be- 
fore the birth of Mencius. Motze was thus a close contem- 
porary of Socrates, and Yangchu was some thirteen years 
older than Plato. Coming from the State of Lu, now Shan- 
tung Province, he was therefore a compatriot of Confucius 
and a neighbor of Mencius. 


As a gentleman of learning he led the regular life of 
the profession, a traveling scholar who sought a receptive 
prince willing to put his teachings into practice and the 
world in order. With “condemnation of offensive wars” as 
one of his major doctrines, however, his failure with the 
ambitious and greedy lords was a foregone conclusion. Only 
once did he succeed in holding a state office, and that, ap- 
parently, only for a short time. Eventually he retired from 
his fruitless search, and followed Confucius in directing 
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his attention to pedagogy. His school was an influential 
one whose chief function seems to have been the prepara- 
tion of young men for statecraft, judging by the character 
of his teaching and the frequency with which he recom- 
mended his pupils to civil service in the various states. In 
this respect his school reminds us of the Academy of Athens, 
and the major portion of his works embodies a purpose sim- 
ilar to that of Plato’s Laws. 


Motse led a very simple life; indeed, his teachings even 
suggest ascetic practices. His fundamental injunction, 
adopted as his own rule of life, was the terse charge: 


Any principle that can elevate conduct expound much. Any 
principle that cannot elevate conduct do not expound much. 
To expound much what cannot elevate conduct is just to 
wear out one’s mouth. 


When examining his doctrine of “universal love,” for in- 
stance, it should be borne in mind that several times, upon 
being advised of a forthcoming attack of a large state upon 
a small state, he actually went to the court of the offending 
government to prevent the project from being carried out. 
On one of these missions, if we can believe the book bear- 
ing his name, he had to walk ten days and ten nights, and 
protected his feet as best he could by wrapping them in 
pieces of cloth torn from his own garment. For the heroism 
of his life, and his humanity, as well as for his remarkable 
doctrine of universal love, he is sometimes sympathetically 
referred to as the Chinese Jesus. 


Although his works have suffered much corruption, the 
synoptic chapters which record his major political and 
ethical doctrines are quite readable. The general character 
of his teaching is indicated by the titles of this section of 
his book: Exaltation of the Virtuous (by political appoint- 
ment and social esteem), Identification with the Superior, 
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Universal Love, Condemnation of Offensive War, Economy 
of Expenditures (in the state and among the rich), Sim- 
plicity in Funerals, The Will of Heaven, On the Spirits and 
Manes, Condemnation of Music, and Anti-fatalism. 


1. Yangchu’s Principle of “Every One for Himself” 


Yangchu is of course popularly known for his “extreme 
egoism,” the doctrine of each one for himself. To him as 
to Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation is the initial point of reference, and he regarded man 
in the state of nature not only as an historical fact, but 
also as our present ideal. The natural man is the normal 
man, the correct man. The civilized man has not only 
emerged out of nature but has actually become unnatural 
and incorrect. Evidently Yangchu inherited the funda- 
mental assumption of the correctness of nature from 
Laotse, and in his revolt against traditional orthodoxy fol- 
lowed him in challenging the concept and reality of prog- 
ress. While assuming happiness to be the goal of life, he 
was at the same time convinced that the more rules and 
standards you create the more heterogeneous and less 
happy life will be. Hence an increasing civilization does 
not imply a necessary progress. Therefore, he suggested, 
why not come back to the dictates of nature and take care 
of yourself? It is important to note, however, that all the 
way through, Yangchu’s position is cosmo-centric. If he 
would not sacrifice even a hair to help the world, it is be- 
cause he was convinced that “when nobody would sacrifice 
a hair, when nobody would try to benefit the world, the 
world would become orderly.” 


There are two phases to Yang’s teaching. Supplement- 
ing the emphasis on preservation of the natural in man is 
an exhortation to refrain from the exploitation of things. 
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“Wisdom is valuable in so far as it works for self-preserva- 
tion,” he said, “and strength is despicable in so far as it 
works for the encroachment of things.” It is evidently im- 
proper to characterize his doctrine as an “extreme egoism.” 
Every one for himself, yes; but every one for himself at 
the expense of others, decidedly no! This is of course only 
another deduction from the selfsame premise, that since 
nature is correct, everything that is natural is likewise cor- 
rect and its integrity is not to be infringed upon. Might 
it not also be suggested that in one sense there is even 
similarity between this “extreme egoism” of Yangchu and 
Kant’s “treating every individual always as an end and 
never as a means”? If Yangchu recommended a return to 
nature, the nature which he advocated is a state of peace 
and not one of struggle with teeth and claws. 


Parallels have been drawn between Epicurus and Yang- 
chu as typical egoists of the West and the East. They were 
one, it is true, in recommending the goodness of pleasure, 
and in neither case does the doctrine recommend passion 
run wild as is popularly supposed. At the same time their 
philosophies are grounded in a fundamental distinction. If 
Epicurus declared that “you cannot live pleasurably with- 
out living virtuously and justly,” we seem to hear Yang- 
chu say, ‘You cannot live naturally without living pleasur- 
ably.”” To the former, pleasure was the supreme end of 
life, while to the latter it was only an end leading to the 
further and more fundamental goal of naturalness. 


2. Moti’s Principle of “Universal Love” 


“Universal love and mutual aid” is the fundamental 
principle as well as the distinctive mark of Moism. All the 
disorder of the time, in the last analysis, was patently due 
to selfishness and partiality, and it was Motse’s suggestion 
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that “partiality should be replaced by universality.” With 
genial satire and cutting logic it was demonstrated that 
when every one regards the states and cities of others as 
he regards his own, no one will attack the others’ states or 
seize the others’ cities. And the argument was applied all 
the way down to personal safety of the individual: The 
peace of the world and the happiness of man lie in the prac- 
tice of mutual love. 


Now, universal love implies the abandoning of an em- 
phasis upon such distinctions as high and low, near and 
far, the traditional hierarchy which is the pervading pat- 
tern of Chinese life. Naturally many objections were di- 
rected against the expounder of the new doctrine. It was 
asked, for instance, ‘‘Although it may be a good thing, can 
it actually be of any use?” Convinced of the true identifica- 
tion of the virtuous with the useful, honestum with uttle, 
Motse replied: “If it were not useful then even I would 
disapprove of it. But how can there be anything that is 
good but not useful?” Then he proceeded to indicate the 
extreme utility of the doctrine, a commonplace to us which 
nevertheless must have sounded novel and grotesque to the 
orthodox thinkers of his day, whose one endeavour was 
the rectification of the names of things, usually social ob- 
jects, for the purpose of according them proper treatment. 


Some admitted the new doctrine to be good, even in the 
utilitarian sense, but hastened on to point out its imprac- 
ticability. It is like urging people to carry Mt. Tai and 
leap over the Chi River, they said. Motse replied by re- 
ferring to history, enumerating the benevolent and self- 
sacrificial deeds of the sages, and insisting that overwhelm- 
ing evidence proved the possibility of its realization in his 
day. Others refused to take sides in the matter, contented 
to brush it aside as “only a difficult and distant ideal.” He 
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was quite outspoken in his condemnation of the unimagi- 
native and world-wise gentlemen, whom this nonchalant 
attitude usually represented. These “gentlemen of the 
world,” he said, were so much engrossed in counseling their 
lords as to the best ways of robbing and oppressing the 
smaller states, that they were entirely blind to the sig- 
nificance of the new teaching. Universal love is mutual 
love, and mutuality is a natural controlling principle in so- 
cial conduct. If only some of these lords and ministers 
would give it a trial, how quickly would it be proved to 
them that the ideal is neither distant nor difficult of real- 
ization! 


Finally, as if in anticipation of Mencius’ criticism of 
universal love as failing to acknowledge the peculiar af- 
fection due to one’s parents, Motse explicitly discussed the 
point. The question was, after all, very simple. What do 
the filial sons expect others to do to their parents? Since 
they wish to have others love and not hate their parents, 
they should reciprocally practice the same principle. Thus, 
universal love is neither an abstract principle nor an arbi- 
trary injunction, but embodies a way of conduct which in- 
sures the greatest happiness to the greatest number, even 
the happiness of one’s parents. 


Universal love is not only the heart of Motse’s ethics 
but also the content of his religion. This he expounded 
under the title of the Will of Heaven, and he declared that 
the Divine Will consists of “loving all the people univer- 
sally.” He taught the doctrine of universal love because, 
as he affirmed, Heaven wills it. But there might be reason 
for us to interpret the causal relationship in the reverse 
order. The moral ideal had become a religious conviction 
with him, and Heaven was called upon to sanctify it. 
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Of the two philosophers whom we have but too briefly 
discussed, Motse is much the greater, and it is a misfortune 
that he was condemned in the same breath with Yangchu 
by Mencius. For his efforts were made in the right direc- 
tion, and his weakness, if any, lay in an exaggerated rigor- 
ism. Yangchu’s gospel of a return to nature and a prudent 
regard for one’s self is a note of discord in the developing 
movements of the symphony of human civilization, and 
could not be consistently pursued. And yet there is a re- 
freshing quality in the teaching which is responsible for 
much of the poise of the Chinese people in general and the 
literati in particular, and something of this gospel is per- 
haps not entirely undesirable for our own busy world en- 
grossed in the pursuit of high-pressure efficiency. The 
“egoism” of Yangchu, like the ‘“‘altruism” of Motse, is to 
be accepted as a convenient but inexact label for his teach- 
ings concerning the authentic way of life. It may be more 
appropriate to indicate Yangchu’s way as that of nature 
and Motse’s that of discipline, while Confucius takes the 
golden mean of self-cultivation and has attained merited 
supremacy. 


EVENSONG 
By DoROTHY MArRIg Davis 


The mountains are kneeling down... 
Kneeling down in the evening... 
That have been proud and tall all day. 
O World, what is there in the evening 

To humble the high hills, 
To make a mountain pray? 


IMAGINATION AND REASON 
By the late H. WILDON CARR 


1. Images and Imagining 


What are images? The answer of the old psychology 
was that they are a mosaic of individual sense impressions 
combined according to well defined laws of association. The 
answer of the new psychology is that they are shapes 
(Gestalten) which the mind recognizes under the most di- 
verse variations of sense experience. Whether the shape 
be original and the content derived, or whether the content 
be original and the shape the result of association, in either 
case, for psychology, images are given. It can offer no ac- 
count of their nature and origin. 


Neurology is in no better case. For the functioning of 
voluntary muscles there intervenes between the stimulus 
and the action an image. The neurologist can discover no 
special mechanism to which to assign the function of image- 
making, and, moreover, there is no obvious gap in the nerv- 
ous are to bridge which an image or something correspond- 
ing is required. The decapitated frog will remove an irri- 
tating object from its skin with a movement as perfectly 
coordinated as that of the whole animal. There seems to 
be an uninterrupted linkage of neural structures in the 
normal animal organism, a sensori-motor system, by which 
sense impressions are assured of an immediate and direct 
response in muscular action. The system is to a certain 
extent self-regulating and self-adjusting; its function in 
regard to the whole organism is integrative. Sense imag- 
ery, therefore, while it plays a capital role in conscious ac- 
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tivity is not, as far as we know, attached to any special 
mechanism in the organic structure. 


The scientific problem, therefore, in regard to images 
is that the influences of the external world which are capable 
of stimulating the organism to activity are propagated 
movements and these admit only of quantitative distinc- 
tions, whereas the perceptions of the mind are images and 
these are qualitatively different and are taken to be pictor- 
ial representations of the objective world. 


The philosophical problem is different because philoso- 
phy approaches the problem from the standpoint of ex- 
perience. Philosophy begins with reflection on our con- 
sciousness of living activity, on the immediate fact that 
we know and act, and it carefully sets aside any assumption 
or hypothesis or common sense belief about our existence. 
“T think, therefore, I am’”—the immediate object of this 
reflective thought is my present activity in thinking. My 
life is a continuity of enduring moments, and in every ac- 
tual moment of experience I am always engaged in forming 
the actions which are necessary to the continuous existence 
of my life. Thinking itself is part of this vital necessity. 
Attention to the forming action may be contracted to any 
degree of intensity or relaxed to any degree of idle contem- 
plation till it passes into the almost passive dream state; 
yet I am never without some degree of attention, some 
straining forward to the action which the situation calls for. 


When, now, I reflect on this mental activity, what I find 
is discursive thinking, a logical activity, relating, binding, 
selecting, rejecting, forming ends or purposes which inform 
the coming action. This thinking is dependent on images 
for the matter it relates. Pure thinking may create con- 
cepts or ideas, may originate thoughts about things, but 
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it must have things as the basis of thought, the support 
of the thinking. These things are images. They are either 
sense images, the perceptions of a reality presumed to be 
present and causally determining them, or memory images, 
retained from past impressions and presumed to be repre- 
sentative of a reality which, when present, was causally 
efficient. The philosophical problem of images is to deter- 
mine what they are in themselves, how they assume their 


particular form, what service in the whole scheme of the 
mental life they perform. It is the esthetic problem. 


Aesthetic theory is very late in finding clear expression 
and taking a definite place in philosophy. Kant was the 
first philosopher in the modern period to direct attention to 
the problem. According to Kant the matter of knowledge 
is given to the mind from without, but the form of knowl- 
edge is imposed by the mind itself. This activity of the 
mind in giving form to knowledge he distinguished into two 
kinds, which he named the transcendental esthetic and the 
transcendental analytic, or logic. By the term transcend- 
ental he meant that the activity was derived from the mind 
itself apart from and independently of experience. The 
external world is revealed to us by a manifold of sense im- 
pressions, and this manifold of sense is received by the mind 
under two pure forms of sense perception, space and time. 
These he declared to be a priori conditions of the possibility 
of sense perception. The manifold of sense, the abundant 
and numberless impressions which at every moment of con- 
scious life are bombarding, as it were, the avenues of 
knowledge, the receptive special sense organs, reach the 
mind and become knowledge only when they are clothed 
by the mind itself with these forms of unity. The imposition 
of these two forms, space and time, on all the reality per- 
ceived by the senses seemed to Kant to complete the esthetic 
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activity of the mind. The further work of the mind was 
logical, a relating activity, the imposition of forms of unity 
on the now fully constituted perceptions. 


We have, accordingly, in Kant the first clear distinction 
between an esthetic and a logical activity of the mind. It 
occurs in his first and most famous critique, The Critique 
of Pure Reason. In the third great critique, The Critique 
of Judgment, he made a still more notable advance in zsth- 
etic theory. In this he examined the particular kind of 
value which attaches to the esthetic judgment or the judg- 
ment of taste, the value of beauty distinct in its kind from 
the value of goodness and the value of truth. The esthetic 
judgment, the appreciation of beauty in nature and art, is 
unmediated by a concept, is universal, and is disinterested. 


It is not, however, until the contemporary period that 
philosophy has become conscious of the right place and fun- 
damental importance of zesthetic in theory of knowledge. 
The philosopher who has put it in the forefront is Benedetto 
Croce. The first volume of his Filosofia dello Spirito ex- 
pounds critically and historically a complete theory of zs- 
thetic creation. Even more significant for its biological and 
psychological interest is Bergson’s theory of the selection of 
images and of the guiding principle of such selection, that 
the outlines of objects represent the virtual actions of the 
conscious percipient. Both these theories may be said to 
come by direct descent from the Leibnizian philosophy. 


The Leibnizian principle is in fact the starting point 
of all modern esthetic theory. The activity of the monad 
consists in perception and appetition, and these powers of 
the monad pass gradually in the higher individuals into un- 
derstanding and will. But a monad’s perception is not its 
intuition of independent reals. Such intuition is in the 
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nature of the case impossible, for the reals or monads are 
things in themselves; they cannot pass out of themselves, 
and all relations in which they stand to one another are 
therefore ideal. In perception what is reflected to the monad 
in the aspect of the universal activity and the form of that 
general activity is determined by the particular interest 
of the percipient. Leibniz did, it is true, consider percep- 
tions as containing within them the possibility of discrim- 
ination to infinity, but for each monad there was, in fact, 
a degree of obscurity and confusedness in its perceptions 
which endowed them with a pictorial and representative 
nature. Every perception was a composite of small per- 
ceptions, but the degree in which perceptions blended to 
form a composite picture determined the special place of 
the monad in the system of the real and expressed the na- 
ture and extent of its activity. 


What, then, is the reality we perceive? Of what is it 
that we have perceptions? Not the reals themselves: it is 
impossible we should perceive these, for they are never 
actual, they are always potential, and perception is of the 
actual .The reals are natures, forces, potentialities. Also, 
we do not perceive the individual activities of the reals, for 
such perception is possible only for God, and infinite percep- 
tion would not suffice for omniscience. It is God’s knowl- 
edge of the natures of the monads, not his perception of 
their activities, which enables him to foreknow their ac- 
tions. What we perceive is not the real but the phenomenal. 
The object of perception is the phenomenon, a phenomenon 
well-founded, such for example as the rainbow, but still 
only a phenomenon. We perceive the activity of the uni- 
verse of the monads as it is pictorially presented to our 
conscious activity. This is the true basis of modern aesthetic 
theory. 
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2. Imagination and Reason 


Let us now look at the aesthetic problem from another 
angle, that of personal activity in its fullest range. There 
are two spiritual realms in which human personality has 
found an expression far transcending the limits of its basal 
animal nature: the realm of art and the realm of phil- 
osophy. The two realms differ toto coelo, notwithstanding 
that the same individuals may often be found dominant in 
each. Phidias, Praxiteles, Homer, Hesiod, in the ancient 
world; Giotto, Leonardo, Shakespeare, Beethoven, in the 
modern world, are famous for their monuments of creative 
imagination. Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, in the 
ancient world; Galileo, Newton, Kant, Hegel, in the mod- 
ern world, are famous for their monuments of creative rea- 
son. What is the relation to one another of the two kinds 
of creative activity? The question has always seemed to 
find a ready answer. Artistic imagination, it was said, is 
pure creation, but it is the creation of unsubstantial ghostly 
forms which, before they can make their appeal or be ef- 
fective, must be fixed in some indifferent material. Intel- 
lectual achievement, on the other hand, is only, it is said, 
in outward appearance creative; its aim is discovery, not 
invention. Had Newton not discovered the law of gravita- 
tion another might have done so, but had Shakespeare not 
written Hamlet, Hamlet would not have existed. 


The answer of modern aesthetic theory is quite differ- 
ent. The two kinds of attainment, artistic and intellectual 
or rational, though pertaining to distinct spiritual realms, 
are yet in close and definite, even organic, connection in 
the mental life. Just as perception must precede conception 
as its condition, and just as conception is the condition of 
purposive action, so the two kinds of attainment, art and 
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philosophy, stand in definite relations of condition and con- 
ditionate to one another. The human world is an aesthetic 
creation. It is the work of the artist in man. The world 
must exist as image, must be imaginable, before it can be 
judged. The rationalizing judgment which endows it with 
objectivity and presents it as the field of thought and ac- 
tion depends on aesthetic creation for its material. Art 
and philosophy, therefore, which we exalt as the highest 
personal attainments of specially favored individuals, are 
seen to have their lowly origin in human nature itself. They 
represent the inherent powers and faculties in the human 
form. Every man is artist and philosopher in however 
lowly a degree. 


Anthropology supplies us with abundant illustration of 
the working of the two faculties, imagination and intellect, 
and the relation in which they stand to one another in the 
development of a culture. Primitive races are completely 
under the sway of the imagination. Tabus, magic, witch- 
craft, folklore, all witness to its power. Even in the higher 
civilized races we meet with continual and abundant evi- 
dence of its influence though we are accustomed to under- 
estimate its importance. We attribute all change from 
lower to higher social, moral, political, and religious con- 
ditions to a triumph of intellectuality, and yet it is doubt- 
ful whether there is any actual force in pure reason. What 
a triumph of imagination is represented, for example, in 
the conversion of the Graeco-Roman world to Christianity. 
How truly was it said, “Thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent and revealed them unto babes.” 
Can we feel any assurance that the future of the world will 
be a triumph of reason? Philosophy has till now given very 
little attention to this stupendous creative force of the hu- 
man mind in image-making. 
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No more striking illustration of the creative imagina- 
tion supporting the most penetrative logic could be afforded 
than the masterpiece of the philosophy of Christianity, St. 
Augustine’s City of God. It may be admired and enjoyed 
as a beautiful artistic creation or as an exercise of the most 
skilful reasoning. Consider the aesthetic substructure: the 
divine work of creation with its levels of existence; the re- 
bellion of the angels; the fall of man; the means of grace; 
the earthly city and its heavenly counterpart. The whole 
of this wonderful imagery must be present to the mind 
and accepted as reality before any argument can be effective. 
If life and death, the human mind and body, the natural 
world, presented to thought nothing but an aggregate of 
classified sense impressions, what support would there be 
for arguments concerning the resurrection, the judgment, 
and the life to come? In all the great movements which 
mark the advance of the human spirit, the force is to be 
traced not to reason but to the creative imagination. 


It used to be thought that imagination is a quite second- 
ary and derivative power. We had only to suppose a crea- 
ture aware of its impressions, moved by pleasure and pain, 
and able to retain and recall its impressions after they had 
ceased to exist, and we should have all the essentials of 
image making. When sense impressions in the form of 
memories are combined in an arbitrary or chance manner 
and without regard to the guiding laws of association, we 
shall then have, it was thought, a production of imagery 
which may be extraordinary, bizarre, and irrational to any 
degree. This was the generally accepted interpretation of 
imagination. The production of images could, it was 
thought, be always reduced to reproduction. Imagination, 
therefore, was generally rejected from philosophy as an 
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artificial, misleading faculty, engendering deception, use- 
ful only when under the strong control of reason. 


There is a striking analogy between the life of the mind 
and the life of the body. Most of the vital processes, and 
almost all those which are fundamental and essential, are 
carried out in complete unconsciousness. It is as though 
some mechanism, pursuant to some vital need, shielded 
these processes from all curious observation. I cannot, for 
example, become aware of the circulation of the blood 
through gland and bone and muscle. I cannot by any con- 
ceivable kind of attention observe the physical processes in 
the brain cells which must, I think, condition the thought 
which is actual as I write. Mankind has lived untold ages 
in the profoundest ignorance of the structure, function, 
and mechanism of the organism. Even today when science 
is gaining ever surer knowledge, and with it ever increas- 


ing mastery, the hidden things exceed overwhelmingly the 
few things we are able to understand. It is precisely the 


same with the soul. Sense, imagination, and understanding 
seem so direct and self-evident, that the science of mind 
has always appeared to present a simple linear direction. 
It seems no mystery that a man should learn by experience. 
What we are at pains to explain is why so often, when the 
dictates of reason are clear, the action is so perverse. Noth- 
ing seems so incredible, so unintelligible, to the ordinary 
student of mind as that universal disposition of man to 
endow with reality the creature of his own imagination. 
It is this universal, omnipotent power of imagination which 
philosophy should make its first study. 


From the earliest historical records it would seem that 
this force of imagination has been the mystery of human 
nature, and always condemned as evil. By the Hebrew 
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saints and prophets it was identified with original sin, a 
conception taken over by Christianity. Over and over again 
we are told that the cause of God’s estrangement from his 
creation is man’s evil imaginings. It was for this that the 
world perished in a universal deluge, from which one right- 
eous man and his family were saved. Afterwards, when 
the savour of Noah’s sacrifice ascended to God, he said in 
his heart, “I will not again curse the ground any more for 
man’s sake; for the imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth.” Throughout the sacred history of the chosen 
people, the great sin, the national failing, the cause of all 
their reverses, the misfortunes of the kingdom, were, ac- 
cording to the priests of Jehovah, idolatry. The prophets 
endorsed the judgment, adding scorn to their fierce de- 
nunciations. In ancient and in modern times religious re- 
formation always tends to find expression in iconoclasm. 


The philosophers have not been more helpful than the 
prophets and the priests. It has always seemed to the phil- 
osopher that, given a creature organized to receive impres- 
sions from the environment in the form of sensations, able 
to retain these impressions in its memory, and able by the 
tuition of pleasure and pain to learn from experience, noth- 
ing more is necessary for the acquirement of understand- 
ing and will. What other difference, they ask, is there at 
bottom between an inanimate and an animate object save 
that the one is, the other is not, sensitive to outside influ- 
ences. This sensitiveness varies in degree and admits spe- 
cial adaptations in the form of sense organs. The superior- 
ity of man is in the number and kind and disposition of 
these receptive avenues of external influences, and if there 
are superior beings to man, the superiority would be ex- 
plained in the same way. 
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We know today that this account of the mind suffers 
by defect. Sense impressions are not the subject of reason- 
ing, and also they are not the immediate data of conscious- 
ness. They are in the literal meaning stimuli. They call 
forth the activity of the mind only when the mind is already 
active. The mind when it is conscious or aware is aware 
of the world which presents itself integrally as image. This 
imagined or represented world is composite, but the com- 
position does not follow the lines marked out by sense 
stimuli. The world of our representation is not composed 
of aggregates of sight, sound, smell, taste, touch sensa- 
tions; nor is it composed of the inferred causes of sensa- 
tions; it is composed of images, of objects with sensible 
qualities. Whence do the images come? The images are 
not the reality, they are representative of it. Either, there- 
fore, they must be engendered by the reality, or they must 
be an aesthetic creation of the mind. That they are en- 
gendered by the reality is the naturalist theory; that they 
are an aesthetic creation is the personalist theory. 


The naturalist theory in the course of the history of 
philosophy has taken many forms, of which the “sensible 
species” of the schoolmen is perhaps the most notable and 
the most widely accepted as agreeing with common sense. 
The personalist theory, which, as we have seen, has its be- 
ginning in Kant’s doctrine of the subjective nature of space 
and time, has received its full expression in Croce’s theory 
of the relation of art to philosophy. If we accept the per- 
sonalist principle, the aesthetic creation becomes the sub- 
ject of our inquiry. What gives to subjective creation an 
objective character? How is the creative life or conscious- 
ness guided and by what is it controlled in the presence of 
what at first appears as a riotous range of unlimited pos- 
sibilities of choice? The answer comes with no uncertain 
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voice from science, particularly from biology and compara- 
tive psychology. 


When we consider the human form from the standpoint 
of evolution, we see that every difference and point of de- 
parture from other forms has been determined by the open- 
ing of a new direction of living activity and realized in a 
new type of action. Wherever consciousness arises in liv- 
ing activity it is always modeled on the forming actions of 
the creature. This is abundantly illustrated in the animal 
world, in which chiefly consciousness has a distinct func- 
tion. The only principle on which we can interpret organic 
structure is the nature of creature activity, for to this it 
is wholly subservient. This principle can hardly be said to 
be challenged in the case of lower forms of life than the 
human. It is clear that the consciousness at the disposal 
of the animal is strictly proportionate to the service it can 
render in the formation and carrying out of the character- 
istic actions which are the routine of its life. The only 
question is whether this still holds when we come to the 
reflective self-consciousness or reason of man. Reason in 
man appears disinterested; it purports to be the emergence 
of a new phenomenon, a power to receive by pure con- 
templation the revelation of independent reality. If it be 
so, we should then be justified in assuming that man is able 
by his sense organs to receive information about reality 
and that his aesthetic imagery is constructed of the infor- 
mation so received. His world picture we shall then pre- 
sume is composed of the data of his senses. Such a view is 
that which has been put forward by Condillac in one of the 
great classics of philosophy, his “Treatise on the Sensa- 
tions.” With admirable ingenuity he composed the image 
of the human world in a suppositious animated statue’s 
mind. 
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But now suppose one should attempt by the same means 
to construct the aesthetic imagery in the mind of a horse 
or a dog. Here we should have a different arrangement of 
the sense organs correlative with a different arrangement 
of the muscular and skeletal framework. It is clear that it 
would be impossible to make any combination of sense 
stimuli yield an integral picture. The very fact that the 
eyes do not converge would alter the conditions completely. 
Unification can come only from the mind; the manifold of 
sense cannot contain the principle of its own unification. 
Is it not obvious that the aesthetic world of a horse must be 
conformable to and expressive of the nature of a horse and 
relative to the range of its activity and to the kind of action 
it is fitted to perform? The same principle applies uni- 
versally. There can be no identity of aesthetic imagery in 
the perceptions of different species, or even, indeed, in the 
perceptions of individuals of the same species such as is 
postulated by the theory that an absolute and indifferent 
reality causes representations of itself to arise in a re- 
ceptive organism. 


The true philosophical method would reverse the pro- 
cedure of Condillac, and instead of inquiring how separate 
stimuli of separate senses are combined to form images of 
objects with sensible qualities, and how these are finally 
blended into a composite picture of the physical universe, 
it would begin with the perception of the universe in its 
integrality and inquire on what principle we decompose it. 
For whatever our theory, as a matter of fact the world is 
not given in perception piecemeal. Perception is integral 
from the first. It is not constructed out of sense stimuli, 
and it is only because we are able to dissociate it into a 
manifold of different sense elements that we think it must 
have been composed of such material and proceed to recon- 
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struct it theoretically. When we do so we are at once con- 
fronted with the impossibility of the notion that all crea- 
tures in perceiving are dissociating their perception along 
the same division lines. In nature itself there are no out- 
lines and no divisions into things with qualities. The phys- 
ical world as science presents it is not divided along the 
lines of our perception. For physics the ultimate reality 
is a radio-active system with only quantitative differences 
and no qualitative distinctions of any kind. 


The scientific problem of perception is to understand 
how qualities are generated out of pure quantities; how 
the color blue, for example, is generated out of a certain 
definite frequency of ether pulsations, and how with a cer- 
tain definite change in frequency there arises the sensa- 
tion of a new color. On what principle does an organized 
creature, sensitive to external influences, form its repre- 
sentation of the world? We cannot find that principle in 
the physical world; it must be sought for in the individual 
or person. 


Every creature is organized for action, and its repre- 
sentation must, therefore, primarily subserve the interests 
of action. On no other principle can we interpret the con- 
sciousness of creatures below the human. The only ques- 
tion is whether reason in man is or is not a power of ac- 
quiring disinterested knowledge. It is here that there is a 
clash between the principles of naturalism and personal- 
ism. The personalist principle is that there is no disinter- 
ested knowledge, for there is no different existence. The 
aspect the world assumes to a living individual is at every 
point correlative to the action at its disposal. The human 
being accordingly perceives a human world and dissociates 
it along the lines marked out for it by the interest of its 
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actions. It is organization alone which can provide the 
principle of division. It is only in the living world with its 
principle of individuality that we meet with natural di- 
vision lines. In physics we deal only with quantitative dis- 
tinctions. A world of things with sensible qualities exists 


only for an agent organized to a particular range and for 
a particular form of activity. 


SPRING: A SONNET 
By ARTHUR KNODEL 


I made a gibbet for myself 
of my own dwelling. Inferno, XIII, 150. 


This cannot be the vernal wood, for here 

There is no sign of blossom or of bud. 

The leaves are grimly fungus-furred and sere; 

The branch exudes no sap but steaming blood. 

And yet arboreal voices cry, “The spring 

Is here, and our rebirth is this.” 

...1 heard those voices once while wondering 

With Dante in the seventh dark abyss... 

And yet it seems I see Persephone 

Come back to strengthen all our crumbling creeds, 

But now that she is closer I can see 

It’s mad Ophelia wildly strewing weeds 

And babbling in the season’s earliest light, 

“Good night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; 
good night, good night.” 


REFLECTIONS OF A PERIPATETIC 
By THE EDITOR 
En Route 


Only the day before yesterday we discussed upon our 
garden terrace the enigma of human ambitions. Butter- 
flies drifted across the lawn and a humming-bird darted 
industriously among the hollyhocks or rested for some 
nervous seconds upon the leaf of the sycamore. Zinnias 
against the lattice fence raised banners of gorgeous color 
and the dahlias added their toll of flaming beauty. 


What unrest urged the forsaking of this quiet spot with 
its physical comfort, its books, its associations and asso- 
ciates, its alluring occupations, for trackless waste of des- 
ert and sea and the more trackless ways of strange and 
crowded peoples? 


There seemed no answer to the question save such as 
the inscrutable Sphinx might give with such equivocation 
that answer were more distressing then silence. Was it but 
the magic of “the Red Gods” calling us to find something 
“behind the ridges,” a manifestation of the wanderlust of 
the white man that has turned the world upside down? 


Some declare it has ruined the earth, others eall it bear- 
ing the blessings of civilization to the barbarians, the “be- 
whiskered,” as if civilization meant merely a hair-cut and 
a shave, a formality of dress or appearance. However we 
interpret the unrest, it has transformed the world into a 
whispering gallery in which thoughts fly from pole to pole 
and in which the doings of “barbarians” are fraught with 
a common weal or woe. 
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The white man has made it for good or ill a new world 
and has endowed it everywhere with new problems. The 
question now is whether the world he has made of rail- 
roads and motorships, of telegraph and telephone, of busi- 
ness organization and machine production, of airplane and 
radio, is but a world-monster that will turn upon him to 
destroy him. 


What answer will men of various races and breeds, oc- 
cupations and creeds return to this question? 


At Sea 


After hours of rush and excitement, gongs, horns and 
whistles, dodging street-cars, trucks, taxis, elevated posts, 
and jay-walking pedestrians, that sum and monstrosity of 
human misery miscalled civilization, we bid farewell to 
the patient goddess whose back is turned forever on the 
land she patronizes. Then the calm of the unperturbed 
night, the grandeur of the sea! 


That from which we have fled, the noisome epitome of 
“civilization’”—too much uproar to rest, too much commo- 
tion to think, this is the blessing we dream of imposing 
upon alien peoples. Civilization is strangling itself in its 
own swaddling clothes. Our skyscrapers climb story upon 
story until the narrowed canyon streets could by no possi- 
bility hold at: one time those who would seek exit in case of 
some general catastrophe. Thus we attempt to build our 
prosperity to the skies upon the insecurity and degradation 
of others. There is no standing room for vast multitudes. 
The so-called Darwinian maxim of struggle and survival 
has become our law and gospel, our easy excuse for unbear- 
able inhumanities. The foundations of our towering civ- 
ilization are insecure. Antaeus was uncrushable only as he 
returned to Mother Earth, and no civilization has yet en- 
dured upon the foundation of uncultured masses. 
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This has been the unnoticed weakness of our structure. 
Our Pilgrim Fathers saw and tried to face the fact with 
a cultural education which was both mental and moral, but 
chiefly moral. We have supplanted it with an education 
that can strictly be called neither mental nor moral but 
only vocational. So our worship of cultural education has 
become a lip-service only. Like religionists who multiply 
and beautify temples after the god has departed, and forms 
usurp the place of personal experience, we dedicate temples 
to a learning that has become a mere craftsmanship. At the 
same moment craftsmanship is at its lowest ebb and lack- 
ing in soul. We dignify ignorance of history, of language, 
of philosophy, of man and God, with the thin veneer of 
vocationalism and call it education. 


The essential American provincialism which reeks of 
farmyard and prairie is our admiration of the unprepared 
native who can “show up” the experts. This yokel is the 
national hero, is the evidence of a fundamental disrespect 
for sound culture. We honor the bluffer and four-flusher 
who “gets by” where honest effort fails. Our final sarcasm 
on study is played up by the press as a “boob” in cap and 
gown and our most damning epithet is “brain-truster.” 
These are some of the signs of the long popular embargo 
upon thinking. We would substitute sight for insight, be- 
ing blinded by an easy success, but there is the inevitable 
reckoning, for where there is no vision the people perish. 
In the final account also, no nation can forget God and live. 


The calm and vastness of the sea, the temper and free- 
dom of the wind give a detachment that furnishes new 
perspectives, provided we do not carry “civilization” 
with us by constant references to radioed market quota- 
tions, the flood of cheap literature called the “Ship’s Li- 
brary,” and the torturing seductions of “contract bridge.” 
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“Insularity” 


Between Cobh and Le Havre a conversation with an of- 
ficial of the Irish Free State fell upon the present distressed 
state of the world with its fatal quarrels, its bigotries and 
intolerance. This gentleman laid the blame at the feet of 
“our insularity.” He was right, but “insularity” is not the 
fault of “the fighting Irish” alone. Insularity is a world 
disease. It is universally epidemic and threatens to be fatal. 
The deadliest quarrels are those between peoples of the 
same or related races and whose interests are common if 
not identical. Each builds a wall to shut out the prosperity 
of the other, and each wonders that its own prosperity de- 
lays. The world is so small and communication so easy that 
one cannot prosper unless willing to contribute to the pros- 
perity of all the others. 


We have scientific method which could feed and clothe 
the world, provided there were sufficient moral character to 
use it, enough spiritual sense to accept the way of sacrifice 
for the common good. We are like derelicts on a raft who 
by cooperation might make shore but who without it would 
perish. Rather than make the initial gesture of unselfish- 
ness, however, we try to commandeer the common hoard of 
food and water. We are content to let the weaker victims 
die, secretly cherishing the expectation of eating them if 
the worst befalls. Who will break the world’s deadlock? 


There are bold men who take extreme measures but 
these are mostly in the interest of those who have the least 
need. The people have no voice and are betrayed on every 
hand. Yet unless these survive and prosper all are doomed. 
Europe is like the famous Kilkenny cats that ate each other. 
The figure of speech is no longer a mere Irishism. It repre- 
sents what is actually happening with regard to the sur- 
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vival of small nationalities. And all the while we insist on 
viewing the world from standpoints purely insular. 


In the name of security our French friends would shut 
out our goods and still live by our tourist trade. Like beg- 
gars that turn hostile to impoverished former benefactors, 
she is easily learning to hate us. England is jealous for 
her world dictatorship in finance, and in spite of ties of 
blood and culture holds toward us an essentially hostile at- 
titude. The American abroad has created further hatred 
and suspicion by allowing himself to be imposed upon right 
and left. He is known as the most reckless spender in 
captivity. 


Yet the world calls for something better than mere 
thrift and economy. A thrifty world is a little world, too 
small for ocean greyhounds, radio and flying-machines. 
We must live now not in countries but in continents. But 
the most comprehensive organization, the cleverest and 
most elaborate social or political scheme will be insular if 
commanded by insular souls. A continental instead of a 
township world is fundamentally an affair of the spirit. 
Spiritual conviction alone can destroy the barriers of in- 
sularity with which a narrow nationalism surrounds it- 
self. Our salvation can come only through a new spirit, a 
love so vast, an insight so embracing that to it there are 
neither “Huns” nor “Japs,” “Gringoes” nor “Greasers,” 
“Chinks” nor “Dagoes,’”’ but men, brethren, sons of God. 
We could wisely sweep out of existence every institution 
which under any name caters to this insularity. 


One can be conscious of how such words will seem but 
idle to the “man of affairs” and also possess the conviction 
that the nations should join in a single prayer: “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.” 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
“The Philosophy of Science” 


It is an open secret that recent events, particularly in the 
field of physics, demand a reorientation of both philosophy and 
science. The appearance during the past year of the new quarterly 
Philosophy of Science, published by The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Maryland, is therefore a welcome fulfilment of 
a real need. Edited by William Marias Malisoff, this publication 
has on its Editorial Board such distinguished members as Eric T. 
Bell, Morris Cohen, and L. Susan Stebbing. It represents a wide 
variety of interests and points of view, brought together, how- 
ever, through “a growing intent among philosophers and scientists 
to clarify, perhaps unite, the programs, methods and results of 
philosophy and science.” 


The aim of Philosophy of Science, and its unwillingness to as- 
sume at the outset either the utter disparity or the complete ident- 
ity of philosophy and science, is wholly admirable. Here and there, 
however, one detects a tendency to assume that the philosophy of 
science is the whole of philosophy rather than a particular out- 
post which at the moment of scientific revolution bears especial 
significance. Thus Rudolph Carnac, in the first number’s opening 
article ““On the Character of Philosophic Problems,” sees rightly 
that the logic of science is also philosophy, but goes further and 
wrongly concludes that “philosophy is the logic of science.” For, 
beyond logic “the ‘propositions of metaphysics,’ including those 
of ethics, have no theoretical content,” and “are not propositions 
at all, but empty word arrays, which on account of notional and 
emotional connections arouse the false appearance of being pro- 
positions.” 


Such identification of philosophy with logic of science, in spite 
of the weight of tradition and experience opposing it, is peculiarly 
difficult to controvert. For since philosophy itself is a science which 
aims toward a rational interpretation of the world, how can its 
methodology and function differ essentially from those of logical 
and empirical science? For insofar as philosophy is a rational ac- 
count of anything it is a logical description of fact; and insofar 
as it is not, it is non-rational, non-factual, and therefore non-phil- 
osophical. 


The answer to this dilemna is that it rests on the false assump- 
tion of a dualism of sense-perception-conception and feeling-intui- 
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tion-incomprehension. This dichotomy is false because it involves 
a denial of even a symbolic relationship between the two fields. 
For though the symbolic relationship between say a word and 
an emotion is not wholly logical, and therefore cannot be entirely 
reduced to logic, as a whole it not logically meaningless and there- 
fore cannot be denied a part in logic. It may be that science can 
abstract in some measure from the inter-relations of diverse fields; 
but it is the distinctive business of philosophical science not to so 
abstract but to attempt through logic to symbolize the relation- 
ships between forms and activities which from a merely logical- 
empirical point of view are discontinuous. 


Traditionally philosophy has been willing to plunge reason 
into darkness, hoping that out of the confusion some significant 
fusion might result. Science has similarly leaped in the dark, but 
as it has clung to the limiting ideal of complete explicitness it 
has steadily been forced to narrow its vision to the logical- 
empirical, leaving philosophy to tilt at the other values. Today, 
however, science has reached a limit. On the one hand appear be- 
haviorism and logical positivism; and on the other Sancho Panza 
Science is seen returning to Quixote’s transcendent world. Hence 
the renaissance of philosophy out of the womb of the very science 
to which it formerly gave birth. 


Such unnatural relationships are bound to breed complexes; 
and we must be sure to discount philosophy’s inclination to pose as 
a kind of unmoved mover or uninspired inspirer of hypothetical, 
fact-ridden science; and we must beware of the scientist’s tend- 
ency to force social, historical, and philosophical processes into the 
context of sense-logic. For we may well remember that though 
natural science is the fashion of the day, historical science is much 
more a product of our time and will probably become the fashion 
of tomorrow. We may well look to the practical world for guid- 
ance. There we observe that an incomplete but all too successful 
abstract technology and economy has already collapsed,—a col- 
lapse that cannot be overcome by more refined and integrated ab- 
stractions, but only through a new realization of the physical and 
logical importance of unseen, immeasurable, and inexpressible 
values. H. Jeffery Smith. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Bells of Cloyne 


Anchored in the roadstead at Cobh or Queenstown one has 
an easy view of the Cathedral of Cloyne from whose towers 
the famous bells sound out their harmonies across “the pleasant 
waters of the River Lee.” Of far greater significance, however, is 
the memory of that mighty spirit who was once Bishop of Cloyne. 


Significant of the blindness of his generation was the sending 
of Bishop Berkeley to these bleak and sea-beleaguered shores, the 
greatest mind of his age, an age so like our own. Dubbed a dreamer 
by men of affairs, his fault was only that he was a better dreamer. 
To dream of South Sea Bubbles, to be obsessed to madness with 
quick richness, this, as always, is to be practical. To dream of a 
kingdom of the spirit, to despise the vain and pompous show of the 
world, to be conscious of the riches that do not corrupt, this is to 
be a “dreamer.” It was the recognition of the reality of spiritual 
values, however, that made the memory of Berkeley imperishable 
and more to be reckoned with in the coming age than in his own. 


All this was Greek to poor, silly Doctor Johnson, who thought 
to refute it by kicking a stone. Such is the larger sarcasm of time 
upon one whose concept of an idea was that it could only be in- 
spired by a dram of rum. One only needs to read his written pray- 
ers to see how futilely and pathetically Johnson floundered in con- 
fusion without clearness of thought, or mastery of himself. He 
could not lift snout above the trough nor rise in spirit above the 
gravy on his waistcoat. No wonder he could not appreciate this 
dreamer who through doubts and fears sought to found in Amer- 
ica a kingdom of learning. 


Neglected, forgotten, secure only in the volatile fancy of the 
Queen, the frivolous court forgot Berkeley’s project while he waited 
in the new land vainly for the promised funds. Yet in this his life 
was not defeated, for here he wrote Alciphron, The Minute Phil- 
osopher, filling his empty days with toil. Above the sadness of 
disappointment and the sorrows of family tragedy his spirit rose 
supreme. 


Ring out, bells of Cloyne, to the fame of him who was your 
greatest distinction and whose clear tone floats no less nobly than 
your own around the world and across the ages. Reel ke: 
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Wisdom and Religion According to Franz Brentano 


Only within the last few years have the works, published 
and unpublished, of Franz Brentano begun to appear in the 
Philosophische Bibliothek of Dr. Felix Meiner of Leipsic, edited 
by Prof. O. Kraus of Prague University and Prof. A. Kastil 
of Innsbruck University.. Some of these works had been given 
to the press during the lifetime of the author and although con- 
sisting mostly of lectures and shorter essays, yet they bear the im- 
press of originality and depth inherent to his thought. 


A peculiar trait in Brentano was that of not caring to finish his 
writings, content to lavish the seeds of his teachings and ideals, 
leaving to others the concern of developing them and drawing the 
consequences. The greater part of his unedited works are frag- 
mentary, but the prefaces and notes of these writings which com- 
prise even very important treatises hitherto only known to some 
devoted disciple or friend, (On the Theory of Knowledge—On 
Ecclesiastical History—On Natural Science—and more especially 
On Metaphysics), are veritable studies and serve opportunely to 
control whatever conclusions may have been drawn from the 
teachings of some among his disciples who in their turn, have since 
become founders of philosophical schools. Cases in point are those 
of Meinong and the Graz school, Husserl and the phenomenological 
school; while others, as Marty and the Prague school, Stumpf and 
the psychological school of Berlin, Max Scheler, etc., deriving more 
or less directly from the teachings of Brentano, have kept closer 
to him, at least in some fundamentals. 


Somewhat over a year ago one of his disciples, President 
Masaryk founded an Archive in Prague for the preservation of 
Brentano’s MSS. (these had been left in my keeping on his de- 
parture from Florence for Zurich whither he had transferred his 
residence, not wishing to dwell in any of the countries under arms; 
here he remained till his death in 1917), and an International So- 
ciety for the Promotion of the study of Brentanian Thought.’ 


Among the unedited MSS. of Brentano is an Essay on Religion 
of which only two short extracts have been published: one in the 
German review Philosophie und Leben, edited by Prof. Messer of 
Giessen University, and another in the Italian review Il Pro- 


*The following works have been issued up to the date of writing: V 

Th i : Vom Ur 
ise ne ote Lehre Jesu—Psychologie—V ersuch bea Erhenatniecra 
vier phasen der Philosophie—Ueber die Zukunft der Philosophie—V om Dasei — 
Kategorienlehre—W ahrheit und Evidenz. Ee ee 
English-speaking readers, desirous of having some brief biographical notes, might 
read a paper of mine in the American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XXXV, pp. 414-419. 
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gresso Religioso, edited by me. The study itself has remained in- 
complete. To metaphysical and religious problems, although closest 
to his heart, he had devoted himself more especially in his later 
years. His essay On the Eternal Value of Christianity, published 
by the editor, Dr. Meiner, was also written in Florence where he 
resided till 1915. The Essay on Religion has a complete epitome 
and some chapters. This work was to be divided into three parts 
of which the first would treat of wisdom and its surrogates; in the 
second, religion and pseudo-religious phenomena were to be con- 
sidered; lastly, in the third, Brentano proposed to examine what 
should be the attitude of the sage with regard to religion. Bear- 
ing in mind what remains of the MSS., together with what he him- 
self delivered to me orally, I shall here endeavour to set forth his 
views on the relation between religion and wisdom, for this will 
make clear what he considered to be the nature and essence of 
religion. 


Religion and philosophy are, for Brentano, the highest goal 
known to history and human experience, the surest criterion 
whereby to distinguish man from all other living creatures, and 
what is most peculiarly his alone. Not by politics, by the forma- 
tion of family ties, or of the State; not by art, by music, or archi- 
tecture, nor yet by medicine or by industry does man differ from 
other living creatures, but by religion and philosophy. Religion 
cannot be comprised within the radius of animal life, as Darwin 
and Romanes had believed, nor yet within the dominion of social 
life, as Durkheim and Loisy imagined. The singular relation be- 
tween subject and religious object cannot be ascribed to, or origi- 
nated by mere family or social relationships. It is not enough for 
religion to respond to the fulfilment of principles and rules, even 
such as bear a character of absolute imperiousness: such may be 
enacted, Brentano held, by the fear of the slave, or in arid routine 
by the unthinking common herd. The term “religio” may have 
helped to bring about misunderstandings, but if we are to compre- 
hend what religion is, we must start from a general fact, must 
apprehend its substance without stopping at any one aspect or at 
a single moment of its life, we have to go back to a universal need 
that will explain the constant presence of religion throughout his- 
tory and enable us to perceive unity amidst diversity, simplicity 
within multiplicity. 


There is no doubt that man seeks in religion to satisfy a need, 
but it is no easy matter to identify this urge, for all people are not 
satisfied with the same thing. In fact if we turn to the beginnings 
of civilisation it is clear that men were then dominated by prac- 
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tical considerations, their primary interest being the things neces- 
sary to life, and only later on those that make it easy and pleasant. 
But Brentano does not dwell in detail on the elementary forms of 
human religiosity. He compares these forms to vegetable life in 
the history of the earth, it is the preparation for animal life. 
Primitive religions appear to Brentano as childish endeavours to 
satisfy the more impellent exigencies, such as self-preservation. 
Spinoza has defined these: conatus esse conservandi. Brentano 
therefore, taking an opposite course to that of the sociological and 
ethnological school, does not seek the essential features of religion 
in the impulse to preserve existence but rather in what will im- 
prove it. For what is it that religion demands? Is it not a king- 
dom of God on earth? Is it not a perfect existence beyond ?—a state 
of ineffable bliss? Is it not, in a word, an ideal life? Viewing an 
archetype of religion, kat’ ecoken. Brentano responds in the af- 
firmative. He recognises that religion is born of an impulse spon- 
taneous, original, similar to instinctive creation, similar to speech 
and to all natural products, but, as Aristotle had said of the 
State, he added that religion exists to improve life, to complete 
and to enrich it. And since the achievement of wisdom is the 
crowning act of practical and theoretical life, the foundation of 
all true knowledge,’ so religion whose object is not the contingent, 
but the necessary, accomplishes the supreme function of lavishing 
its benefits. 

Among many unedited poems left by Franz Brentano there is 
one dedicated to Wisdom: 


Sternenreich erglenzt die Nacht. 

Nur ein Stern des Tages funkelt 

Doch die weite Erde dunkelt 

Wenn er seinen Lauf vollbracht. 
Wissen strahlt uns tausendfalt. 
Nichts doch kann die Schatten bannen 
Seit die Weisheit schied von dannen 
Alles rings blickt schwarz und kalt. 

Unken schreien und Kzeuzchen klagen 

Ja! Erstorben ist das Glueck! 

Licht der Weisheit kehr zurueck 

Auch im Herzen neu zu tagen.’ 


In the first part of his Essays on Religion Brentano develops 
his theory of wisdom and endeavours by psychological and his- 


“In the doctrine of wisdom, as evidenced by the foregoing, Br 

Aristotle’s for whom we have, not an episteme but a Ry ie ae First Pring; lca 
Night glistens in wealth of stars—One star alone lights up the day,—Yet the wide 

earth darkens—When it finishes its course.—Knowledge thousandfold beams for us.— 

But nought can chase the shadows deep—Since Wisdom fled from hence—All around 

stares black and chill——Croaking of toads, wailing of owlets—Yes! happiness i 

more!—Light of Wisdom ah return!—To dawn afresh, but in our heaves ee 
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torical observations to demonstrate the supreme value it possesses 
for man. In primitive societies the sage identifies himself with 
the Sacred Man, while in Indian philosophy wisdom is the medium 
for the liberation of the world. The oracles, the prophesies and the 
interpretation of the signs in the bodies terrestrial and celestial 
are among the many ways by which man has tried to penetrate the 
secret of the world and of life, to free it from evil and to extend 
its power. From the prehistoric to the most developed religions it 
is ever a sacred and absolute knowledge that sustains revelations 
and precepts. In the most advanced religions it is the first and most 
important attribute of God. In Zoroastrianism, Mazda signifies 
wisdom, and in the Sacred Books it is said to be the breath of 
divine energy: Sophia, agion pneuma. Religions would lavish wis- 
dom not alone for the satisfaction of the natural desire to know, 
and thus for a purely theoretical enjoyment, but also as a means 
for perfecting practical living. This is seen even in the mythopoeic 
period of the development of human thought, in what Bergson 
called the fabulising function in which, to the myths that explain 
the reason and origin of things, to the myths that offer primitive 
man a torch wherewith to discover the mystery of life and of death, 
became associated the others which, as force-ideas, impel to action. 


For a better understanding, however, of how religion according 
to Brentano enables man to participate in the benefits of wisdom, 
we must add that he distinguishes two ways of knowing, the one 
actual, the other habitual. The first is more valuable, the second 
more widespread. We make use of knowledge trusting largely to 
the remembrance of what was at one time actual knowledge. We 
know many things that are not really present to us. We make use 
of the conclusions without having present the long series of prem- 
ises. It would be excessive to expect the presence of the single 
principles and the concatenation of acquired knowledge before de- 
termining us to act. There is therefore a guiding belief, a belief that 
underlies our actual knowledge which we cannot afford to let go. 
The masses have no part in the patient labours of the historian, 
but they accept his opinions; they do not follow the researches or 
the calculations of the astronomer, nor the experiments of the 
biologist, but they admit his conclusions. The same applies to 
religions in which all share the wisdom, but in different ways. 
Initiators and followers appeal to certain and absolute knowledge, 
but in different ways. The former proclaim themselves as the 
media of a revelation, the latter accept in full faith the experiences 
and mandates of the former. For the first, the consciousness of a 
direct revelation suffices, for the second a devout adherence is 


sufficient. 
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A further point must be touched upon in order to make clear 
the manner in which, according to Brentano, religion enables man 
to share in the benefits of wisdom, for to his view, not religion 
only but philosophy as well, offer such benefits. Religion is not a 
mere product of cogitative activity, it does not integrate the knowl- 
edge of science and of philosophy, neither is it an intuitive and 
symbolic activity of that form of knowledge which, when developed, 
will yield scientific and philosophic investigation. In the first case 
religion would be beyond and above philosophy while integrating 
it; in the second it would be, so to say, the embryo of philosophy 
and might be identified with a philosophia inferior. Brentano does 
not consider religion either as a preamble to, or as an integration 
of philosophy. The latter lives to investigate, religion instead, rests 
in the certainty of possessing the truth that matters most; in phil- 
osophy, doubts and problems are salutary, in religion there is noth- 
ing but mysteries revealed; in the first it is the validity of reason 
that governs, while in the second it is the sanctity of the founder, 
or the authority of tradition. Philosophy and religion, then, repre- 
sent two different sources from which to draw the benefits of 
wisdom. 


For Brentano, the philosopher is a citizen of two worlds. In 
the scheme that he elaborates he places in the foreground experi- 
ence, and at the center human consciousness. From it emerge the 
three ideals of Beauty, Truth and Good. On the plane of experience 
stretches that of values, while above this, and crowning it rises 
the realm of the Divine. Hence the religious investigation of mys- 
tery, as demanded by the platonic Contemplation of ideas, the the- 
oretic life of Aristotle, the meditation of a Bonaventura, or of an 
Angelo Silesio. 


It would be difficult to say which was keenest in Brentano, the 
religious sense, or that of the philosopher intent on investigating 
the most abstruse problems. Few religionists have experienced as 
he did the deep, hard-earned joys of scientific research—few phil- 
osophers have cultivated as he the serene sweetness of religious 
meditation. And since in his nature contemplative religiosity was 
coupled with an iron structure of logical, probative thinking, he 
gradually directs his philosophical activity to a renewal of the 
religious spirit of our time. To harmonise the world of phenomena 
with that of intelligibles, and the kingdom of heaven with that of 
earth had become for him a fundamental problem whose solution 
he had made the goal of his life. And on no other point is the 
connection between wisdom and religion more intimate than in the 
relation between Franz Brentano’s philosophical thought and the 
religious meditations of his spirit. 

Rome. Mario Puglisi. 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER 
The International Congress of Philosophy at Prague 


The gathering of the Eighth International Congress of 
Philosophy at Prague last September raises again the question 
whether out of the conflict of interests, the presence of rampant 
national animosities, and the struggle for academic preference a 
profitable rapprochement may be had. 


Certainly no place could have been more delightful either for 
beauty or for historic association than Prague, and no setting for 
the sessions more appropriate than the halls of the University. 
There was abundant evidence on the part of the government, whose 
President was himself a distinguished Professor of Philosophy, to 
provide every means, physical and social, for a successful meet- 
ing. Great pains were taken also by the press of the city to give 
what to us in America would be a very unusual recognition of the 
conference. All papers to be read, if received in reasonable time, 
had been printed in individual brochures and were presented to 
delegates on arrival, along with a brief history of Czecho-Slovakia 
and other booklets descriptive of the country and a map of the 
City of Prague. 


The first meeting was entirely social and was in the nature of 
a reception for all delegates in the rooms of the leading club of the 
city. Later receptions were given by the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and by Madame Masaryk in the ancient palace. 


The opening session of the Congress was held in the impressive 
Chamber of the Parliament and the evening was spent in receiv- 
ing greetings from State and City officials and representatives of 
the various nationalities present. 


The prevailing arrangement was the holding of general or 
plenary sessions in the forenoons, followed by departmental con- 
ferences in the afternoon. An effort had been made by the com- 
mittee in charge to direct the discussions along certain general 
lines of practical philosophy, such as: The Frontiers of the Natural 
Sciences: the Descriptive and Normative Viewpoints in the Social 
Sciences; The Relation of Religion to Philosophy; The Crisis of 
Democracy; and The Mission of Philosophy to Our Times. That 
this program did not meet the expectation aroused was not due 
so much to the committee as to the necessary incapacity of any 
body to secure in advance sufficient cooperation in ideas to make 
so ambitious a plan successful. Perhaps it banked too heavily upon 
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the possession by philosophers of a philosophical attitude. There 
were too great discrepancies in national outlook, there were under- 
currents of national bitterness, there were difficulties of language 
that kept it back from full success. 


The multitude and variety of papers offered, the delicate duty 
of assigning places to our European friends so as to offend the 
susceptibilities of none presented a hopeless task. The marvel is 
that they did so well. More than a hundred and thirty papers were 
presented to the Congress, and in some instances these raised dis- 
cussions that ran far on beyond the time assigned for the meeting. 
Often the discussions were not limited by the presiding officer and 
were irrelevant and sometimes personal and trivial. One would hesi- 
tate to name a particular nationality most at fault here for fear of 
ensuing international complications. 


The unavoidably large number of smaller sections necessary to 
provide opportunity for the papers accepted, resulted in something 
little less than chaos. After each speaker there was a stampede of 
his friends and nationals for another hall, and an influx of friends 
and nationals of the new man coming on. Even the speakers on 
a given program joined in the rush as soon as they had replied to 
the criticisms of their own papers. While much of this could not 
be avoided, yet the spirit of conference, of cooperation and ex- 
change of ideas was sadly broken up. One read his paper to a group 
of friends whose loyalty could not be questioned and was often 
criticized by those of similar philosophic faith. Perhaps had it 
been otherwise another world-war would have been precipitated. 


But if the discussions of the Congress were somewhat disap- 
pointing, there were very great compensations. These were to be 
found in the opportunity to meet and to hear men of whom one 
knew only by books and general reputation. 


Sympathetic toward personalistic views were Kozak, Bruns- 
chvicz, Lalande, Driesch, Lossky, Schiller, Laird, Miss Oakeley, 
Chevalier, Glen Morrow of Illinois, and the reporter, to make a very 
incomplete list. In fact, the philosophical temper of the Congress 
was a distinct relief to a Pacific Sloper who has seen his Pacific 
Association turned over for two successive years to the gloomy 
pessimism of the Naturalists and Materialists. One is tempted to 
think of these schools as more or less an American obsession. 


The main American exception was T. V. Smith, who gained the 
standing of a plenary session to oppose Hellpach of Heidelberg, on 
The Descriptive and the Normative Point of View in the Social 
Sciences. 
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W. P. Montague worthily represented America both as her 
representative in the call of nationalities and in his paper on 
Democracy at the Crossroads. 


In spite of so grim a report, the conference must upon the 
whole be held to have a great value. The unpleasant features of it 
were largely due to the present confused state of politics in 
Europe, with the attendant threats and dangers. At one time, in- 
deed, it seemed unlikely that it could meet at all. If it shall have 
achieved in any degree a greater friendliness and understanding 
it will have accomplished much. The undertaking had many ap- 
parently insuperable difficulties to face and in the circumstances 
one must not be too critical but should rejoice that so large a 
portion of these difficulties was successfully met. 


The city of Prague itself is sure to intrigue an American since 
it seems the most American city in Europe. There may be a con- 
scious emulation here since they hold America responsible for their 
independence and have named their principal railroad after Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 


ALONG THE BOOKSHELF 


The Philosophy of Science 


SCIENCE FOR A NEW WORLD. Plan- 
ned and arranged by the late Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson. Edited by J. G. 
Crowther. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Pp. xix, 393. 1934. $3.75. 


MIND AND NATURE. By Hermann 


Weyl. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 1934. Pp. 100. 
$1.50. 


If somebody has not yet writ- 
ten a book under the title of 
Whither Science, doubtless some- 
one shortly will; for that is the 
burning question of the hour. In 
Science for a New World, pro- 
jected by the late J. Arthur 
Thomson, we have an attempt 
to indicate the trends of modern 
science and philosophy. The 
work has been carried to suc- 
cessful completion under the 
editorship of J. G. Crowther. 


The chief value lies in the at- 
tempt at new understandings 
and coordinations between sci- 
entists, philosophers, and the- 
ologians. The result has on the 
whole been happily achieved, 
though here and there a scient- 
ist is so parochial in his vision 
as to dream that his own spec- 
ialty must be the ground and 
source of future wisdom. How- 
ever, it is a most distinguished 
company that has been sum- 
moned to the task. Lancelot 
Hogben writes on Heredity; Sir 
Leslie MacKenzie on Medicine; 
R. R. Marett on Anthropology; 
J. B. Leathes on Physiology; 
Lloyd Morgan on Psychology; 
Christopher Dawson on Soci- 
ology; Father D’Arcy on The- 
ology; George Birkhoff on Ma- 
thematics; Antonio Aliotta on 
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Logic; Max Planck on Causal- 
ity; not to mention others equ- 
ally well-known. 


Any person of philosophic in- 
clination will here find much to 
interest him; for throughout 
there is evidence of a new serl- 
ousness, of a refreshment of 
thought, of a willingness to re- 
consider all dogmas. It must 
now be confessed that science 
has held her dogmas no less 
rigorously than theology, and 
general science has long traveled 
in the trammels of Enlighten- 
ment dogma even as Dawson de- 
clares of Sociology: 

The doctrines of modern demo- 
cracy are not a scientific theory, 
but a moral and semi-religious 
creed which owes more than we 
generally realize to the personal 
inspiration of Rousseau and is 
hardly separable from the mysti- 


cal Deism with which it was orig- 
inally associated. (P. 152) 


Religion has likewise fallen 
prey to the same influences, ac- 
cording to Marett: 


Its explicit creeds have had little 
more than a political significance; 
whereas its inarticulate faith has 
kept it true to a moral direction 
which is approximately uniform, 
according to the testimony of the 
universal history of Man. (Pp. 
85, 86) 


Dawson points out the Old 
Man of the Sea with which Soci- 
ology has been burdened: 


From the beginning Sociology has 
been haunted by the dream of ex- 
plaining social phenomena by the 
mathematical and quantitative 
methods of the physical sciences 
and thus creating a science of so- 
ciety which will be completely 
mechanistic and deterministic. The 
path of sociology is strewn with 
the corpses of defunct systems of 

social physics,” “social energe- 
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tics” and “social mechanics,” and 
their failure does little to discour- 
age fresh adventures. Such sys- 
tems have little use for history or 
for social reality; they content 
themselves with generalizations 
that have no significance and with 

laws” which are nothing but false 
analogies. (P. 160) 


We cannot travel all the way 
with Father D’Arcy, for he 
seems too much to disregard ex- 
perience as a verifying factor of 
religion. 


The dilemma of modern sci- 
ence, the Principle of Uncertain- 
ty, treated elsewhere in the work 
by Planck, is succinctly stated 
by Dingle the Astronomer in 
the phrase: “The mathematical 
laws of probability have no 
meaning in relation to a single 
arbitrary case.” (P. 270) 


One of the most interesting 
chapters is that by Aliotta on 
recent developments in Logic. 
Here he shows how Logic must 
adapt itself to new, living and 
changing concepts: 


What has really happened is that 
it is the old, dead Goddess of 
Reason of the eighteenth century 
who has tumbled from her altar, 
to make room for a living Reason 
which does not mirror immutable 
reality from without, but places 
itself in the very heart of reality, 
and actively contributes to its de- 
velopment. (P. 329) 


The truth of a philosophic system 
eannot be decided by a priori rea- 
soning, but lies in its concrete, 
historical function, in its action as 
the creative potency of a new 
rational harmony of the forces 
working in the world. 

... Every instant of history in its 
“eoncordia discors” fulfils the per- 
ennial experiment of our phil- 
osophie conceptions, which are re- 
latively true only in the measure 
in which they make their efficacy 
felt in this fluid agreement of 
forces in conflict, which recom- 
poses itself in forms that are al- 
ways new. 


The excerpts quoted give a 
better idea of the forward look 


of this volume and its genuine 
contributions to a new under- 
standing between scholars of the 
various disciplines than any 
amount of comment, but even 
these are poor indeed as com- 
pared with the vital message 
conveyed by the complete work. 


None but the prophetic could 
have advanced a generation ago 
the proposition that the main 
tenets of Personalism would so 
shortly find startling support in 
the theories of science. That 
such is the case appears evident 
in the Cooper Lectures delivered 
at Swarthmore in the Autumn 
of 1933 by Hermann Weyl un- 
der the general title of Mind and 
Nature. 


Our physicists as well as many 
of our philosophers have been 
held now for many generations 
in the ever-tightening thrall of 
bondage to the materialistic con- 
cept of the Universe. There were 
many influences making in that 
direction,—distrust of mental 
processes following the debacle 
of Mediaevalistic philosophy, 
mental inertia arising from the 
toil of thinking things through, 
above all, the popular impetus 
arising out of the practical and 
amazing successes of scientific 
discovery, following on the wide- 
spread use of experimentation. 
The tide has run almost wholly 
toward material success and 
comfort so that even those who 
believed in values, in character, 
in purpose, in personality and 
in God were easily caricatured in 
popular thinking and were them- 
selves more or less moved by 
currents of popular feeling. 


With the turn of the century 
and Planck’s theory of Quanta 
came the turn of the tide, and 
all the advances since made in 
physics have been in the single 
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direction of confirming and deep- 
ening of the set of that tide. It 
might with truth be urged that 
the most advanced of our physic- 
ists, many indeed with no idea 
of the philosophic implications 
of their present theories, have 
almost without exception achiev- 
ed positions which make the old 
materialistic concepts forever 
untenable. The embarrassment 
obviously lies with the material- 
istic philosophers who, acting 
under the preference of being 
scientific rather than philosophi- 
cal, now find themselves desert- 
ed by those whose cause they 
fought. 


Weyl’s Mind and Nature tells 
briefly but clearly the various 
steps by which the modern phy- 
sicist has arrived at the new 
concepts of nature, the theory of 
relativity, of quanta, the prin- 
ciple of uncertainty, and the con- 
viction that mind is itself a ne- 
cessary part of any system of 
reality. The author states thus 
his theme: 


The structure of our scientific 
cognition of the world is decisively 
determined by the fact that this 
world does not exist in itself, 
but is merely encountered by us 
as an object in the correlative 
variance of subject and object. 
The world exists only as that met 
with by an ego....Model and 
source of every demonstrative act 
is the little word “I... Who de- 
sires the absolute must take sub- 
jectivity, the ego for which things 
exist, into the bargain; who is 
urged towards the objective can- 
not escape from the problem of 
relativity! 


Conclusions such as these 
could not have occurred in the 
writings of a leading physicist 
even fifteen years ago. When 
one notes the distinctly personal- 
istic trend of such passages, 
taken at random from the book, 
it is easy to entertain larger 
hopes for the future of science. 


Ree Laky 


Mathematical Simplicity! 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF 
CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE. Edit- 
ed by Charles Hartshorne and Paul 
Weiss. Vol. 1V: The Simplest Mathe- 
matics. Harvard University Press. 
Pp. x O01. 


To inscribe the fourth volume 
of the Harvard edition of 
Peirce’s works The Simplest 
Mathematics must, in view of 
its contents, be regarded as a 
somewhat cruel jest. But it is 
by no means confined to mathe- 
matical speculations, and well 
exhibits the multifariousness of 
Peirce’s interests and the dis- 
cursiveness of a mind which can- 
not, I fear, be described as or- 
derly. Throughout his life Peirce 
was haunted by the dream of 
creating an “exact” logic, and, 
like others who have cherished 
this ambition, he sought to real- 
ize it by approximating logic to 
mathematics. So he is confident 
that “mathematical logic is 
formal logic. Formal logic, how- 
ever developed, is mathematics.” 
(P. 200) Yet he never analyzes 
the conception of exactness it- 
self, nor the reasons why exact- 
ness is unattainable elsewhere. 
He was satisfied to point to 
mathematics as an exemplifica- 
tion of his ideal. 


Respect for mathematics was 
indeed among the hereditary 
burdens that weighed Peirce 
down. His father was a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and filial 
piety inclined him to believe in 
his eminence. It even led him 
to claim for his father the dis- 
covery that he “in 1870 first de- 
fined mathematics as ‘the science 
which draws necessary conclu- 
slons’.”’ » (P; 229). sAsithisvete 
tribution appears to overlook 
Aristotle and every one since 
who has ever concerned himself 
with mathematical truth, it is 
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very surprising in so learned a 
man as Peirce, who was very 
much of a polymath, of the sort 
condemned by Heraclitus and 
Shakespeare, when they opined 
that much learning was no guar- 
antee of good sense and might 
drive a fellow mad. 


However, there is little doubt 
that Peirce was profoundly im- 
pressed by the claims of mathe- 
matics, and that he allowed them 
to dominate his thought to an 
extent which was anything but 
beneficial to his philosophy. His 
reverence for mathematics was 
really a source of philosophic 
weakness. It did not avail to 
induce him to cultivate exact- 
ness of expression, and it very 
much encouraged his tendency 
to take refuge in needless tech- 
nicality and to meet all demands 
for lucid explanation with an 
arrogant impatience. On the 
other hand, he is anything but 
critical of the philosophic pre- 
tensions of mathematicians. It 
did not occur to him that it 
might be imprudent to accept 
without discount the claims to 
philosophic insight of persons 
who had taken over two thou- 
sand years to see through the 
Platonic metaphysics they had 
unwittingly taken over from 
Euclid. 


Moreover, his acceptance of 
mathematics very much impeded 
his development of his own prag- 
matic principle. It committed him 
to what he calls the ‘‘dichoto- 
mic” character of the logical 
values. ( Pp. 250, 254) That is 
he has to assume that because 
in mathematics truth and falsity 
are the two values of a function, 
therefore logic also has only 
these two values to recognize, 
and that they are absolute and 
differ absolutely. But, in fact, 
the doctrine which scientific 


method endeavors to impress on 
the formal logician is that in 
addition to the true and the false 
there are also the unmeaning 
and the ambiguous, and that so 
there are four “values” for logic 
to consider, and not merely two. 
So the restriction of the values 
to truth and falsity severely lim- 
its the capacity of mathematics 
to represent the complexities of 
actual knowing. It is, in fact, 
merely the fiction of a special 
science, which disqualifies it 
from claiming universality. 
Moreover, the difference be- 
tween the true and the false, 
though verbally absolute, is only 
one in value for a purpose, and 
is actually quantitative, and a 
matter of degree; it is in no 
wise absolute. 


Peirce himself partly sees how 
such mathematical fictions para- 
lyse logic: he repeatedly (Pp. 
226, 317) calls dichotomic mathe- 
matics “a trivial thing’? which 
“does not amount to much.” But 
it sufficed to prevent him from 
developing the consequences of 
his own principle. For that was 
a principle which, at any rate, 
even if it suggested no cure for 
ambiguity, tested meaning, and 
recognized the occurrence of the 
meaningless. Also it led to an 
account of knowing which made 
the difference between the true 
and the false a matter of de- 
gree, and relegated absolute 
truth to the end of an infinite 
process. Hence Peirce’s sub- 
servience to mathematics fully 
accounts for the sterility of his 
logic and for his inability to 
contribute to the development 
of the pragmatic theory of 
knowledge towards which he 
had taken the first step. All this 
will doubtless become clearer in 
the course of the fifth volume of 
his works, which is to contain 
his writings on pragmatism. 
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Like the earlier volumes, this 
book is beautifully got up and 
on the whole well printed, 
though there are a number of 
misprints in the classical quota- 
tions, like Porphyriit Isogogen 
sine v. voces. (P. 190) 
F. C. S. Schiller. 


Ethics, Consciousness and Life 


ETHICAL RELATIVITY. By Edward 
W estermarck. WHarcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. Pp. xvi, 301. 


THE GESTALT THEORY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF CONFIGURATION. 
By Bruno Petermann. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. Pp. xi, 344. 
$4.50. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. A New View 
on the Outlook of Life. By Hugo 
Hermann Schauinsland. ‘Translated 
from the German by Walter H. 
Schauinsland. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. 1934. Pp.90. $1.25. 


Westermarck’s Ethical Relativ- 
ity is a combative book. Its pur- 
pose is to confute “the notion of 
moral objectivity” and to defend 
“the ethical subjectivism and re- 
lativity” advocated in the au- 
thor’s monumental Origin and 
Development of Our Moral Ideas. 
Professor Westermarck sets him- 
self to show that moral judg- 
ments are in all cases dictated 
by moral emotions: ‘‘the concept 
of duty springs from the emo- 
tion of moral disapproval and 
that of goodness from the emo- 
tion of moral approval.” (P. 
122) That is why “duty” and 
“good” are irreducible to each 
other, and if he does not exactly 
prove his point, he shows at any 
rate that other moralists have 
fallen very far short of prov- 
ing theirs. His argument, more- 
over, is extremely well and wide- 
ly documented and lucidly ex- 
pounded; and withal he never 
loses his temper. 


The reason IJ hesitate to say 
that he proves his point is that 
he nowhere carries far enough 
the analysis of the catchwords 
he is attacking. The notions of 
“objectivity,” “relativity” and 
“subjectivity,” of moral ap- 
proval and disapproval, are 
taken far too much for granted; 
“emotion” also is taken as an 
ethical ultimate, although a lit- 
tle biological inquiry might 
clearly yield quite instructive 
reasons why certain individuals 
in certain societies have been 
able to grow certain emotions. 
Professor Westermarck often ar- 
gues in Darwinian wise, and is 
commendably alive to the social 
character of morals—‘“‘society is 
the birthplace of the moral con- 
sciousness,” he declares (p. 
109); but, if so, the survival- 
value of the various emotions is 
a good subject for inquiry, There 
is no need, therefore, to stop 
short at the individual in trac- 
ing the pedigree of moral judg- 
ments: we can pass through 
their subjectivity to an object- 
ivity far deeper and more ra- 
tional than that claimed by 
moral “intuitions.” So it seems 
quite the wrong policy for Pro- 
fessor Westermarck to declare 
that “ethical relativity implies 
that there is no objective stand- 
ard of morality, and objectivity 
presupposes universality.” (P. 
183) For surely a truth can be 
objective (in the sense of being 
more than an idiosyncrasy), and 
ethical systems can be relative 
to times and places without los- 
ing their dependence on the 
conditions of life, and so their 
objectivity. Also, it seems a lit- 
tle naive simply to accept the 
hoary dogma that truth is “one 
and the same for every one who 
knows it” (ibid.), and to deny 
that there are degrees of truth 
and falsity, in the face of the 
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testimony of language to the 
contrary. For modern logicians, 
matters are not so simple; and 
the notions of “objective valid- 
ity” also has been stewing in the 
melting-pot for some time. 


In the end, Professor Wester- 
marck’s ethical theory does not 
seem to go much beyond Charles 
Darwin’s. A gregarious creature 
like man living in a society will 
do well to acquire (by a spon- 
taneous variation?) and to de- 
velop emotions that fit him for 
social life, and these will as- 
suredly color and guide his mor- 
al judgments. He will, therefore, 
as Darwin held, pass judgments 
of approval and disapproval on 
the doings of his fellows. But 
he can approve or disapprove in 
a considerable variety of ways. 
So it has not yet been explained 
why he should develop the speci- 
fically moral forms. Why develop 
a sense of “‘ duty’’? Why express 
himself in “ought” judgments? 
Why use the predicates “right” 
and ‘‘wrong’? Many languages 
have no vocabulary for these no- 
tions, but use functional equival- 
ents. The terms actually in use 
in various societies stand urgent- 
ly in need of anthropological 
survey and psychological study. 
Would it not be well, therefore, 
to call a truce to ethical contro- 
versy until the moral facts have 


been ascertained? 
Ee CASS: 


The tangled skeins of the Ges- 
talt movement have become so 
involved, and the facts so multi- 
farious, that it is difficult for 
the general student to follow this 
important development in con- 
temporary psychology. The Ges- 
talt Theory and the Problem of 
Configuration, by Professor 
Bruno Petermann of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, has been written 
with the purpose of meeting this 


specific need. This volume pre- . 
sents an historical and critical 
analysis of the Wertheimer- 
Koffka-Koehler development, 
tracing clearly its shifting phe- 
nomenological, physiological and : 
physical platforms. Part II an- - 
alyzes critically the experimental 
material and philosophic frame- ° 
work of both static and dynamic 
Gestalt theory, and Part III com- 
pletes the survey with an ap- 
praisal of the movement as a ' 
whole. 


The movement is criticized in 
general as providing us with 
non-explanatory theories ad hoc, 
as giving us a new metaphysics 
adhering “to the most naive real- - 
ism which can be conceived,” as 
falsely shifting attention from 
psychological fact to obscure 
and ineffective neurological and 
physical theory, and as expound- 
ing an automaton characteriza- 
tion of psychic functions. The , 
author concludes: 

There can be no doubt that the 
gestalt theoreticians are justified 
in the negative side of their ori- 
entation, their repudiation of the . 
atomistically orientated, synthe- 

sizing schema of thinking, basing 
its theory upon the psychology of 
sensation....But they have un- 
fortunately proceeded totally to | 
obliterate the true significance of 
this valuable approach by con- 
stantly seeking to link up with 
physics and constructional physi- 
ological explanations, and by re- - 
garding this as their real task... 
the task of a theory of the gestalt _ 
phenomena consists in the elabo- 
ration of the principles of the 
self-articulation of gestalten purely 
at the psychological level.” (Pp. . 
315, 317) 


This volume is an important 
contribution to the literature of 
Gestalt. Its essential defect is a 
burdensome clumsiness of style, - 
in spite of manifest desire to 
write clearly, possibly due in 
part to the translation. 

Wilbur Long. 
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Physicists have for a long 
time been aware of the complete 
collapse of the mechanistic in- 
terpretation of evolution, but 
the biologists have for the most 
part remained quite impervious 
to recent discoveries and the 
newer thought with regard to 
origins and the nature of real- 
ity. Now comes a biologist to 
tell us how absurd the material- 
ists are and how they have out- 
done the dogmatic theologians in 
their blind acceptance of what 
was not science but only faith in 
an untempered hypothesis. 


In The Great Enigma Dr. 
Hugo Schauinsland, President of 
the Municipal Museum, Bremen, 
shows how impossible it is to as- 
sume that the fine coordinations 
of the natural world spring from 
accident and explains how the 
only reasonable interpretation is 
the interpretation of nature as 
unfulfilled, with an indwelling 
and purposive intelligence. He 
does hit at mechanistic material- 
ism in the ablest and most tell- 
ing manner, and this little book 
will be of great interest to all 
those to whom the meanings 
have constituted the great enig- 
ma. The book is well worth pos- 
session and is more remarkable 
as coming from the hands of a 
world-famous biologist. At last, 
perhaps, the biologists are be- 
ginning to open their eyes. 


Ral acies 


Howison and Dickinson 


GEORGE HOLMES HOWISON, PHIL- 
OSOPHER AND TEACHER. A Se- 
lection from His Writings with a 
Biographical Sketch. By John Wright 
Buckham and George Malcolm Strat- 
ton. University of California Press, 
Berkeley. 1934. Pp. xiii, 418. $2.50. 

GOLDSWORTHY LOWES DICKIN- 
SON. By E. M. Forster. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 
1934. Pp. 241. $2.50. 


Though this memorial volume 
to George Holmes Howison has 
made its appearance rather late, 
seeing that its hero died in 1916, 
and that it coincides with the 
centenary of his birth, it is very 
welcome. For Howison has left 
a lasting mark upon Californian 
philosophy, and rendered tradi- 
tional an attitude towards phil- 
osophy such that, through his 
pupils, he being dead yet speak- 
eth. The book is made up of an 
admirable biographical sketch 
by Professor G. M. Stratton and 
a judicious selection from his 
writings by Professor J. W. 
Buckham. Such a selection was 
no doubt greatly facilitated by 
the character of Howison’s phil- 
osophy. It was not difficult to 
understand, either in origin or 
in doctrine. Howison trained 
himself in the classical German 
philosophy, and though he re- 
acted against it, its stamp re- 
mained indelibly upon his 
thought, He abandoned both the 
method and the metaphysic of 
Hegel when he discovered that 
Hegelism engulfed personality 
in the Absolute. He did not fol- 
low Kant into all his pedantic 
subdivisions (he often, for ex- 
ample, treats Space and Time as 
“categories”), but he clung to 


his rationalism and the a priori. 
The Kantian postulates of God, 
freedom and immortality he took 
very seriously and build upon 
them what he regarded as ra- 
tional proofs of the doctrine of 
his “personal idealism.’”’ And he 
defended every item of his creed 
with unwavering devotion and 
unwearying tenacity, even 
though few could be found to 
agree with him wholly. And he 


was naive enough to imagine 
that others would respect his 
proprietary rights in his tech- 
nical terms. Consequently he 
was hurt when he found that 
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the Oxford group who were in 
general sympathy with him had 
brought out a volume of essays, 
entitled Personal Idealism, which 
was not orthodox according to 
his standards, and in which he 
was not even mentioned by 
name, and no subsequent apolo- 
gies could quite placate him. 
What had actually happened was 
this: When the various contrib- 
utors had completed their essays, 
they met together for the pur- 
pose of selecting a title. Sturt, 
the Editor, suggested Empirical 
Idealism as the most suitable de- 
scription, as it doubtless was. 
But Hastings Rashdall could not 
bear the sound of “empirical ;” 
so, as a compromise, “‘personal’’ 
was agreed on. Unfortunately, 
no one at the end of a long dis- 
cussion remembered Howison, 
though we all knew and respect- 
ed him. So nothing was said in 
the Preface in deference to his 
use of the phrase! 


But there can be no doubt 
about his priority, nor about the 
fertility of the line of thought he 
started. All the personalism 
which is still so flourishing in 
California may justly be affiliat- 
ed to Howison. He was the first 
to raise a protest against the 
systematic abstraction from per- 
sonality which was so habitual 
in philosophy and which seemed 
to be so characteristic of the sci- 
entific method. But Howison’s 
protest rested on too narrow and 
technical a basis. He might have 
urged that personality was 
among the total facts which 
philosophy undertook to explain, 
and he might have explained 
why the scientific method finds 
it possible and advantageous to 
abstract from the personalities 
involved in the particular case, 
as it does from its time and its 
place. He might have realized 
that the rationalistic twist of his 


own personalism was the fruit 
of a special psychological de- 
velopment. 

If he had done so, he would 
no doubt have taken up a more 
tolerant attitude towards more 
empirical and less rationalistic 
personalists. He would have seen 
that all the best arguments for 
idealism, like that from dream- 
ing (of which Professor Fuller 
boasts himself to be so incap- 
able) are really empirical, and 
that apriority and necessities of 
thought are anything but secure 
pillars for the temple of Truth. 
An unshared and unsupported 
necessity of thought is in truth 
nothing but a psychic fact, an 
idiosynerasy. An a priori belief 
is nothing but a prejudice, or at 
best an expectation based on 
past experience. For it seems 
that all human minds are such 
that they will take suggestions 
from experience, erect postu- 
lates on them, and then try to 
get experience to confirm their 
postulates. If so, a confirmed ex- 
pectation is surely in a much 
stronger position logically than 
a merely a priori necessity of 
thought. Anda philosophy which 
takes its stand on the a priori 
has at most one leg to stand on; 
it cannot utilize the other and 
move with the times! 


Perhaps the deepest difference 
between the universities of Ox- 
ford and of Cambridge lies in 
their different attitude towards 
the need of self-advertisement. 
At Cambridge a casual visitor 
can hardly stroll on King’s Pa- 
rade without being told, “There 
goes the great Smith!” and, “Be- 
hold the gigantic Jones!” At Ox- 
ford, if he inquires after some 
world-famous scholar, he is in- 
formed that “his reputation has 
long ago left Oxford.” It is quite 
characteristic that the only Ox- 
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ford personage during the last 
fifty years whose fame was uni- 
versal and ungnawed by the 
tooth of envy should have been 
the eponymous hero of the 
“Spoonerism,” and he assuredly 
owed more to the ingenuity of 
others than to the confusions of 
his own tongue. Cambridge is 
quite free from the excesses of 
such self-depreciating Socratic 
“Srony;” it cultivates the team- 
spirit and sees to it that its acad- 
emic lights are properly illumi- 
nated after death. Hence this 
charming Life of Dickinson 
from the skilled pen of his 
friend, E. M. Forster, the novel- 
ist; hence also Dickinson’s own 
Life of J. E. McTaggart a few 
years before. 


Every Life, of course, and 
every history, is a selection, and 
no two persons are likely to 
agree about what was most 
worth selecting. For my part, 
I cannot but regret that neither 
Mr. Forster in his Life of Dick- 
inson, nor Dickinson in his Life 
of McTaggart, has found room 
for the delicious pseudo-Hegelian 
Evolution of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, which Dickinson dedi- 
cated to McTaggart, and which 
begins 

Ere the Dawning of Time and the 
Making of Rhyme, 

Ere the Creatures whose being is 
mortal 

Sped forth in their hosts, like 
shadowy ghosts, 

From Eternity’s echoing Portal, 

Despotic and lone on his Absolute 
Throne, 

Abstracted from 
Emotion, 

The Esquire Bedell was fated to 
dwell 


In Himself, as the Absolute No- 
tion. 


Thought and 


Some thirty years ago I was 
disappointed at not getting this 
excellent skit for the comic 
Mind! and it has not seen the 
light of day yet. After losing 


three such excellent opportuni- 
ties, I am beginning to fear it 
never will be allowed to appear! 
Nevertheless Mr. Forster has 
produced a fascinating bio- 
graphy; so much so indeed that 
he is himself moved in his Epilo- 
gue to mobilize ‘“‘Mephistophe- 
les’ to ask whether Dickinson 
was a great writer and deserv- 
ing of a biography, and to ac- 
quiesce regretfully in his ad- 
verse verdict. I should myself, 
without subscribing to the doc- 
trine that all Cambridge dons 
are deserving of biographies, 
say that Dickinson was the very 
best sort of Cambridge don, and 
a singularly versatile man of let- 
ters. If he failed to attain great- 
ness it was owing to a certain 
lack of originality; but if he had 
possessed this, it would only 
have heightened the despond- 
ency with which the general in- 
adequacy of the human race af- 
flicted him. 
F.C.S.S. 


Historical Studies 


THE SOCRATIC PROBLEM. By 4rthur 
Kenyon Rogers. Yale University 
Press, New Haven. 1933. $2.00. 


PASCAL. By Jacques Chevalier. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New 
York. Pp. 330. $3.50. 


A LETTER OF RESOLUTION CON- 
CERNING ORIGEN AND THE 
CHIEF OF HIS OPINIONS. By 
George Rust. Published for the Fac- 
simile Text Society by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. 136. 
$2.25. 


SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS AND HIS 
AGE. By C. E. Stevens. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Pp. xi, 180. $4.25. 


Nowhere in the history of 
Philosophy has sheer conjecture 
based: on slight foundations and 
aided by personal bias been so 
freely indulged as in dealing 
with the Socratic and pre-Socra- 
tic schools. 
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In particular, the field has 
been preempted by non-idealistic 
philosophers who have assumed 
that materialistic notions must 
have been the most primitive 
while claiming them, in their 
own case, to be also the most 
sophisticated and up-to-date. 
Later historians have not dared 
to dispute assertions laid down 
so dogmatically and attended by 
competent scholarship but have 
been content to repeat opinions 
that had nothing to do with es- 
sential meanings of the Greek 
text. 


The appearance therefore of 
any work in this field which 
raises anew questions settled 
through prejudice and inertia 
becomes of special interest. Such 
a book is Roger’s The Socratic 
Problem. 


After a chapter devoted to the 
order of appearance of the Dia- 
logues the author proceeds to 
treat the composite and human 
Socrates from the standpoint of 
three possible interpretations,— 
as moralist, as scientist, and as 
mystic. The upshot of the argu- 
ment is to show that the scien- 
tific interests were present in 
the youthful Socrates, but cast 
aside in later life by his grow- 
ing sense of the importance of 
personal, spiritual and moral 
values. Neither was the moral- 
ity of Socrates that cold unemo- 
tional literalism that is frequent- 
ly pictured but in reality tinged 
with the emotion of a profound 
mysticism. 


Though Professor Rogers 
finds himself in nearly complete 
disagreement with both Taylor 
and Burnet on many points, he 
seems to sustain his thesis with 
a more critical and thorough- 
going analysis and to present a 
more human and possible Socra- 
tes than either of them. 


Throughout appear the often 
overlooked human touches in 
the life and conduct of Socrates 
which throw light upon his 
thinking and which also indicate 
the care that Professor Rogers 
has bestowed upon his theme. 
For, after all, no consideration 
which rests upon the text alone, 
nor upon the contradictory views 
entertained by Plato as against 
Xenophon, can quite give us the 
real Socrates. We must have a 
weighing of evidence between 
them, and in the light of the 
known facts, together with what 
can be gathered of the Socratic 
psychology to make the picture 
true. 


This very high and important 
task Professor Rogers seems to 
fulfil with great credit to him- 
self and with profit to the stu- 
dent of Greek philosophy. 


What more fascinating char- 
acter in the history of phil- 
osophy and of letters could there 
be than Blaise Pascal? Who 
shall be able to settle for us the 
problems of whether he was a 
mystic or a scientist? Perhaps 
no man of modern times is bet- 
ter able to answer our questions 
about him than Jacques Chev- 
alier, who himself represents so 
strongly the genuine elements of 
a true philosophic mysticism, 
while at the same time famous 
for important work in science. 


Hence we come to Chevalier’s 
Pascal with more than ordinary 
anticipation and we are not dis- 
appointed. We have here the 
most complete and valuable of 
all the studies into Pascal’s 
works and character. Ample at- 
tention is paid to the mathema- 
tical and scientific discoveries 
that characterized this most 
challenging figure of his times. 
At the same time we have a sym- 
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pathetic and full consideration 
of the mystical and philosophical 
as represented in the Pensees 
and the Provinciales. No student 
can well neglect in coming times 
this well organized, lucid and 
sympathetic account of one of 
France’s most engaging phil- 
osophers. 


The Facsimile Text Society 
has laid the scholarly world once 
more under obligation by repro- 
ducing A Letter of Resolution 
Concerning Origen and the Chief 
of His Opinions from the edi- 
tion of 1661 owned by the Mc- 
Alpin Collection in the Union 
Theological Seminary of New 
York. 

This particular work, printed 
anonymously but discovered to 
have been written by George 
Rust, Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, later Bishop of Dro- 
more, has been “out of print” 
for more than two hundred 
years. 


It is a document full of inter- 
est for those who would follow 
the course of English Platonism 
and throws light on the attitude 
of the church of the seventeenth 
century toward the suspected 
liberalism of Origen. 

The reproduction is an exact 
facsimile of the first edition. 


There is dearth enough of in- 
formation regarding the fifth 
century, which might be taken 
as the historical node between 
the Roman and the _ so-called 
Dark Age in European history. 
As is characteristic of such pe- 
riods, their apparent unimport- 
ance is in appearance only. The 
leaders of a dying order fre- 
quently do much to set the ideals 
of the new. Their influence 
comes, however, after the strife 
and violence of their own age 


have given way to the calmer 
stages of reconstruction. 


Because of this, Sidonius 
Apollinaris is of interest to the 
historical student of this period, 
and Mr. Stevens has performed 
a valuable task in bringing new 
light upon a too obscure period. 

Rite 


The “Age of Reason” 


THE HEAVENLY CITY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PHIL- 
OSOPHERS. By Carl L. Becker. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 1932. 
Pp. 168. $2.00. 

DAVID HUME. By J. Y. T. Greig. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 
1932. Pp. 436. $3.75. 


In The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth-Century Philosoph- 
ers Professor Carl Becker ably 
presents the thesis that, for all 
its claims to revolutionary novel- 
ty, the ideology of the Age of 
Reason was more akin to the 
Thirteenth than the Twentieth 
Century. Thus he shows that 
“The Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God” represented not 
the findings of a de-valued nat- 
ural science, but are an out- 
growth of the assumption that 
Nature is rational, moral and 
humanitarian. These traits the 
author traces to the dogmatic 
theology which the philosophes 
most scorned. In the same way 
he shows ‘‘The New History” to 
be an unconscious version of the 
Christmas Drama, in which, in 
the words of Diderot, “La pos- 
terite pour le philosophe, ¢’est 
l’autre monde de "homme reli- 
gieux.”” Again we have a world 
based on rational and moral 
principles, and showing a re- 
markable blindness to empirical 
facts as such. As Montesquieu 
said, “When I discovered my 
principles, everything I sought 
came to me.” 
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Becker is not concerned with 
understanding and evaluating 
the eighteenth-century ideals. 
For as a twentieth century his- 
torian he insists on his inability 
to understand a foreign “climate 
of opinion.” Rather, as one 
whose “supreme object is to 
measure and master the world 
rather than to understand it’ 
(P. 17), he is concerned with 
measurable fact. Hence he deals 
primarily with the inconsisten- 
cies, blind spots, and origins of 
the period, and fails to touch the 
unmeasurable originality that 
produced such varied greatness 
as the scepticism of Hume, the 
faith of democracy, and the 
foundation principles of critical 
history. But one cannot expect 
a perception of novelty or an un- 
derstanding of unfulfilled ideals 
from an historian who accepts 
the view that: “In our time, his- 
tory is nothing but history, the 
notation of what has occurred, 
just as it happened.” (P. 18) 
But in truth Professor Becker is 
not the disinterested fact-re- 
corder that he aims to represent. 
For he takes curious delight in 
exhibiting the frailty of great 
men, and he does so with such 
irresistible urbanity that one 
suspects his mockery to contain 
a lurking sympathy for his un- 
troubled victims. 


David Hume, by J. Y. T. 
Greig, is the first full length bio- 
graphy since Burton’s standard 
work in 1846 of the most repre- 
sentative if not the greatest 
genius of the Age of Reason. 
It is moreover authoritative and 
complete. It describes the para- 
doxes of Hume’s nature against 
the background of his period, 
and in doing so it does much to 
illuminate the society which 
knew him variously as “Hume 
the Atheist” and “le bon David.” 


One might expect that the bio- 
grapher of a mind so outstand- 
ing in several fields as Hume’s 
would soon betray a prejudice 
of interest and neglect the total 
picture. But in this work Hume 
stands equally as the sceptic of 
human reason, produced not ac- 
cidently in the Age of Reason; 
as the pragmatic moralist tem- 
peramentally assured of the vir- 
tues he most accutely question- 
ed; as the gentleman of letters 
who in vanity denied his great- 
est work, the Treatise, in favor 
of the inferior Hssay; as the 
great historian who sought in 
history neither unreasoned dog- 
ma nor unweighed fact but 
rather the discovery of ‘‘the con- 
stant and universal principles 
of human nature.” Even the pe- 
riod of his life when Hume was 
the unrivalled lion of intellectual 
society is portrayed with admir- 
able balance and restraint. Nor 
are his limitations and failures 
forgotten, though one might ask 
a deeper analysis of his deser- 
tion of the Treatise, whose deep- 
est argument does not appear 
in the Enquiry, and of his paral- 
lel desertion of scepticism in the 
ironical conclusion of Philo when 
he says: “To be a philosophical 
sceptic is...the first and most 
essential step towards being a 
sound, believing Christian.” This 
biography exhibits Hume as one 
who lived his own advice: “Be 
a philosopher; but amidst all 
your philosophy, be a man.” 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


American Ideology 


PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Harvey Gates 
Townsend. American Book Company, 
Cincinnati. 1934. Pp. 298. $2.00. 


THE COMING AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. By George Soule. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. x, 
314. $2.50. 
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Can an adequate history of 


. philosophy in America be writ- 


ten at this early date? Are we 


. too near in point of time to see 


ourselves in perspective neces- 
sary to critical analysis and so- 
ber judgment? Philosophical 
Ideas in the United States is the 
affirmative answer to the first 
question, while the second is an- 
swered in the negative, if we 


- omit the contemporary new and 


critical Realists. 


The subject matter of phil- 
osophy in America is interpreted 


strictly, as distinguished from 


theology, social and_ political 


_ theory, psychology, and literary 


criticism, by its interest in logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, and aesthe- 
tics. However, in the early pe- 


-riod philosophy is so entangled 


with these that the philosophical 
ideas have to be culled from a 


‘ literature in which they are sec- 


ondary. The dominant note of 
American philosophy is Ideal- 
ism, by which is meant that “‘the 
visible is no whit more real 
than the invisible, in fact that 
the invisible kingdoms furnish 


: the foundation for the visible.” 


The book is particularly help- 
ful to the beginner in that the 
various movements are carefully 
traced to their Old World 
sources. American philosophy 
is divided into four periods: 
from the first settlements to 


' the War of Independence, when 


the influences were primarily 


’ British; from the war to about 


1820, largely dominated by 
French influences; from 1820 to 
the close of the Civil War, when 
German Romanticism made it- 


_ self felt; from the Civil War to 


the present, during which phil- 


‘ osophy became conscious and 


professional and produced such 


' writers as Royce, James, Peirce, 
* Dewey and Santayana. The last 
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mentioned of the American phil- 
osophers is treated sketchily in 
comparison with the quite ade- 
quate analysis and exposition of 
the views of the other four, 

A significant chapter on the 
Academic Tradition throws light 
on the change which has trans- 
pired since the time when a 
philosopher might be anything 
but a university professor to the 
present when philosophy has be- 
come quite academic. In the Ap- 
pendix is reprinted the excellent 
article on ‘American Trans- 
cendentalism” by James Mur- 
dock, published in 1842, and a 
thorough and well-chosen Bi- 
bliography is added. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


That we have already been 
many years in the process of a 
revolution whose consummation 
will probably take many more, is 
the opinion of George Soule in 
his latest book, The Coming 
American Revolution. If one 
really wishes a revealing and 
dispassionate estimate of the 
forces that have been and are at 
present making history, we com- 
mend the reading of this work. 


The present situation must be 
seen as growing out of the swift 
changes that have been making 
in the social and economic order 
which none of us has had either 
the power to hasten or delay. 
Whatever one’s individual opin- 
ion may be concerning the situa- 
tion, he cannot but admire the 
skilful marshalling of facts and 
the clear diagnosis of past and 
present. The influences that 
have made our economic history 
are discussed as well as the 
strength and weaknesses of 
Hooverian and Rooseveltian pol- 
icy in a strictly non-partisan and 
scientific manner. 

it is a book that cannot be 
wisely neglected. RT. BF 
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Recent and Contemporary 
Europe 


HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Benedetto Croce. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Pp. 362. $3.50. 


EUROPE BETWEEN WARS. By Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1934. Pp. x, 
15 1.255 


Croce is the historical seer of 
the modern age and when he 
writes on history the world has 
need to pause and read. After 
the appearance of his great work 
On History one would not ex- 
pect a History of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century to be a tedi- 
ous detail of chronicle—of the 
rise and fall of dynasties, the 
interminable succession of wars, 
the complicated game of diplo- 
macy, nor even the stilted mul- 
ling of economic conditions 
which modern economists boast 
as the source of history. The 
history that Croce would write 
would be a story of mental en- 
deavor, the underlying thought- 
movements, the creative con- 
cepts of men, the emotional 
moods that surge through the 
body-politic and are the sources 
of human action and history. 
Back of the action he seeks the 
motivating principles that ex- 
plain the action. The History of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is such a book as this and 
all who appreciate Croce’s deep 
insight into the sources of his- 
tory, the world of men and 
events will be sure to buy, read 
and inwardly digest. Such a 
work does much more than to 
throw light upon the past. Its 
most important value for living 
men is the light that is cast upon 
the future course of history. For 
history is after all, as Croce re- 
presents it, an essentially human 
affair, and can be only under- 


stood through an essentially hu- 
man interpretation such as he 
gives. 


If any have complained in the 
past that Croce is too much of 
a philosopher to make his books 
enjoyable to the layman, they at 
least cannot make this complaint 
against the present volume, 
which promises to be the most 
popular of all his works. It 
combines deep insight and clar- 
ity of statement with simplicity 
of language and has been ad- 
mirably translated from the 
Italian into English by Henry 
Furst. 


In Europe Between Wars 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong has 
made a clear and skilful analysis 
of the present situation in Eu- 
rope which cannot be neglected 
by anyone desirous of acquaint- 
ance with contemporary Euro- 
pean politics. For the task he 
has been prepared by an unusu- 
ally close experience with the 
parties and the countries in- 
volved. Now he brings this un- 
derstanding to the layman. 


But his understanding of the 
forces that are dictating the fu- 
ture does not end by being mere- 
ly political, economic or social. 
He has also a grasp of the un- 
derlying philosophical and psy- 
chological factors that make for 
war and discord or peace and 
permanence. 

The danger of dictatorship, 
as he sees it, is not alone the 
suppression of free speech, free 
press, freedom of ideas, of as- 
sembly, of movement, of acade- 
mic conscience, but much more. 
He points out that in spite of 
apparent economic advantage, 
dictatorship means the suppres- 
sion of creative effort, of art, of 
science, and of philosophy, be- 
cause “the fertilizing processes 
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of civilization stop when force 
becomes the arbiter.” 
Here is a little book to bring 
light to many minds. 
Reel ke 


Literature and Art 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF NA- 
TURE IN ART. By Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1934. Pp. 245. $3.00. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. By Walt Whitman. 
Selected and illustrated by Charles 
Cullen. With an Introduction by Sher- 
wood Anderson. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. Pp. 326. 20 
full-page illustrations. $3.50. 


What is of such extraordinary 
interest in Mr. Coomaraswamy’s 
The Transformations of Nature 
in Art is the coordination he 
shows between the mediaeval, 
scholastic, western point of view 
with regard to the meaning of 
art, and the theory of art that 
has from early times prevailed 
throughout Asia. The purpose 
of the book is to bring about an 
understanding between East and 
West by placing “the Asiatic 
and the valid European views 
side by side...as representing 
actual and indispensable truth.” 
Far more depends on such an 
understanding than an affinity 
of formative ideas underlying 
European and Oriental art, the 
confidence that a deeper knowl- 
edge of the great ideas of Ori- 
ental thought will stimulate a 
true spirit of peace and good- 
will between nations whose col- 
ours and creeds may differ, for 
it is on such an understanding 
that the happiness of the world 
depends. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
points out that the principles 
that underlie mediaeval Euro- 
pean art and Indian art are in 
substantial agreement with one 
another. Both regard art as 


imitating nature in her manner 
of operation, but neither as 
imitating visually. Both Chris- 
tian and Indian icons are ab- 
stract and diagrammatic and 
non-representative. The Indian 
type is the identification of the 
artist with his theme, “It is the 
knower and the known meeting 
in an act transcending distinc- 
tion.” “Ideas are hewn out in 
the heart,”’ says the Rig Veda. 
The Indian and scholastic points 
of view are alike in holding that 
the Subjective and Objective are 
not irreconcilable categories, but 
that Reality subsists there where 
the intelligible and sensible meet 
in the common unity of being, 
and cannot be thought of as ex- 
isting apart from mind as pure 
act. What Mr. Coomaraswamy 
is at pains to point out, and is 
so eminently able to do, is the 
close parallel between the scho- 
lastic view of art as exemplified 
in Meister Eckhart and the In- 
dian mode; many of the quota- 
tions that he gives are passages 
from Meister Eckhart’s Sermons 
and they read like a translation 
from the Sanskrit. What he at- 
tempts to prove by these close 
analogies is not the influence of 
one system of thought upon an- 
other, which indeed is slight and 
derived mainly from European 
traditions and from Neo-Pla- 
tonic and Arabian sources. It 
should be quite easy for the 
Vedantist or Mahayana Buddh- 
ist to understand Eckhart’s mode 
of thought, for Eckhart’s whole 
concept of life is aesthetic. Man 
is an artist in the sense of the 
“exalted workman,” and his idea 
of “sovran good” is that of a 
“perfected art.”’ The Indian the- 
ory holds that the most signifi- 
cant principles in art are, that 
aesthetic experience is an ecstasy 
in itself, but in so far as it can 
be defined is also a delight of 
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the reason; “art is the ordering 
of sensation to intelligibility,” it 
is “expression informed by ideal 
beauty.” The artist’s intuition 
arises from a self-identification 
with his theme, which after all 
is what Dante means when he 
says: “He who paints a figure, 
if he cannot be it, cannot draw 
it.” The basic fact of the mys- 
ticism of East and West is the 
experienced conviction that the 
unity beneath all things is the 
manifestation of one Divine 
Life. 

“To see the changeless life in all 

that lives 
And in the Separate, one Insep- 
arable.” 
Geraldine Carr. 


Singer of the great land, the 
broad land...singer of growing 
cities, horses plowing, men sow- 
ing seed, soft waves breaking on 
sea shores, forest singer, town 
and dusty country road singer.... 
Whitman is in the blood and bones 
of America. He is the real Amer- 
jean singer. What is wanted 
among us now is a return to 
Whitman, to his songs, to his 
dreams, his consciousness of the 
possibilities of the land that was 
his land and is our land.... Here 
is this volume of his songs, the 
American artist Charles Cullen 
having made alive glowing pic- 
tures for it, pictures full of preg- 
nant strangeness. I hail it. 


Thus writes Sherwood Ander- 
son in enthusiastic praise of a 
new volume of Whitman’s rug- 
ged poetry, which must appeal 
at once to every lover of indi- 
vidual books. 


And what is there about 
Whitman of such perennial in- 
terest which survives in spite of 
so universal a desire to stick him 
in the closet? Of course we all 
say and think it is due to his 
coarseness, his occasional vul- 
garity that raises our spleen. 
But people of other nationalities 
quite as delicate of taste as our- 


selves appreciate and enjoy him. 
We do not disdain all of Shake- 
speare because of unberable 
spots in him. We excuse the 
coarseness of Hamlet in our ap- 
preciation of the play. 


Is not our disregard for Whit- 
man due to two factors, first his 
contemporaneity in an age of 
unusual literary prudery and 
fussiness, and second, because he 
himself is so clear a representa- 
tive of American life? In other 
words, he is an exposition in 
himself of our times, activities 
and thoughts and we hate to 
have the wide wide world know 
the real emotions that stir us. 
We do not enjoy having photo- 
graphs taken of our backyards, 
nor the estimates of our cities 
made from the stockyards or 
what even appears from the rail- 
road. But both these sources of 
aversion are sure to disappear 
with time and give an ever deep- 
ening appreciation of Whitman 
as the spokesman of the wood- 
chopping pioneer stage of 
America. 


Cullen’s illustrations have cer- 
tainly brought to this de luxe 
edition of the poems both the 
feeling and intent of the poet 
himself. 

Hag A Read the 


Songs of East and West 


THE GOLDEN BREATH. Studies in 
Five Poets of the New India. By 
Mulk Raj Anand. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. 1933. Pp. 136. 


THE MOON MENDER. By John Richard 
Moreland. The Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas, Texas. 1933. Pp. 87. $1.50. 


THE HERALD WIND. Translations of 
Sung Dynasty Poems, Lyrics, and 
Songs. By Clara M. Candlin. Intro- 
duction by L. Cranmer-Byng. Fore- 
word by Dr. Hu Shih. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 
113. 
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Interpretive introductions to 
the writings of modern Orientals 
are at the present much needed 
if there is to spring up that un- 
derstanding between East and 
West that is so essential for the 
future of civilization. Therefore 
this little work, The Golden 
Breath, by Mulk Raj Anand, is 
of particular interest. It con- 
sists of brief essays on Tagore, 
Muhammad Iqbal, Puran Singh, 
Sarojini Naidu, and her brother, 
Harindra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 
A western idealist observes with 
joy the idealism of modern In- 
dian literature, while he looks 
with sorrow upon the lack of it 
in the West; but it may be that 
such expressions as those we 
find in the poets here mentioned 
may lead the way to idealistic 
revival, 


Personalists will be particu- 
larly interested in the standpoint 
of Iqbal, who sings: 

The form of existence is an effect 
of the Self; 


Whatsoever thou seest is a secret 
of the Self. 


And: 


Subject, object, and 
causes— 
They all exist for the purpose of 


action. 
And again: 

“T have lived a long, long while,” 
said the fallen shore; 

“What I am I know as ill as I 
knew of yore.” 

Then swiftly advanced a wave, 
from the sea upshot. 

“If I roll, I am,” it said; “if I 
rest, I am not.” 


Who knows but that poetry 
may become between East and 


West the vehicle of a better phil- 
osophic understanding? 


means 


Readers of The Personalist 
are always interested in John 
Moreland, whose poems have ap- 
peared frequently on its pages 


since the very beginning of its 
publication. To the considerable 
list of his books of poetry is now 
added a new one, The Moon 
Mender. 


Moreland’s work has always 
been characterized by a fine 
lyrical quality and an extreme 
delicacy of feeling, but his ex- 
pression has steadily improved 
and this volume seems to us the 
best that has come from his 
hand. We have but a single crit- 
icism to offer, and that is scarce- 
ly a criticism—one cannot sit 
down and read many of More- 
land’s poems off-hand without 
getting into the blue funks, for 
there is a note of hopeless and 
unretrieved sadness that gets on 
the nerves. Possibly this may 
indicate an unusual power of 
expression, or the reviewer may 
be the possessor of hair-trigger 
nerves. 


To us the best and most repre- 
sentative poem is, The Priest is 
Come and the Candles Burn: 


The white moth is wooing his 
chosen mate, 
The birds have a nest in the 
weed and fern, 
But, love, you knock at my heart 
too late, 
The priest is come and the can- 
dles burn. 


Where were you, love, when the 
morning was heavy with 
mating? 

And in life’s noonday before vivid 
dreams had departed? 

Why did you tarry when twilight 
was weary with waiting? 
Now, it is midnight... pale sleep- 
time ...and I am eghill- 

hearted! 


The moonflower bends with the 
moth’s frail weight, 
The birds are asleep in the 
grass and fern, 
But, love, you knock at my heart 
too late, 
The priest is come and the can- 
dles burn. 


This seems to us to reach a 
very high poetic achievement. 
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Out of Clara M. Candlin’s 
translations of poems from the 
Sung dynasty, The Herald Wind 
breathes the refinement and 
glory of a culture that was ripe 
when our own was but savagery. 
That the translator has caught 
the spirit of poetry is evident in 
this Lament of the Emperor Li 
Yu, the last of the Southern 
T’angs, who became a fugitive 
when his dynasty was over- 
thrown by the Sungs: 

The fair spring flowers, 

The autumn moons, 

When will they cease to be? 
The vanished past, 

How much of it 

Is wrapped in memory? 

Last night the East wind shook 
My roof again; 

And I, 

Beneath the moon, 

Recalled 

My hapless kingdom in the South. 
The graven parapet, 

The terrace of pale jade 
Should still be there: 

But all the carmine cheeks 

Are changed. 

You ask, 

How much sorrow is there left 
Within my heart? 

And I reply 

A spring-tide river full 

Of water, flowing East. 

To give the Western world 
such lyrics is to cultivate a new 
understanding between Fast and 
West and to lay the wide world 
under obligation. 

Rel aes 


Miscellaneous 


THE NEW MORALITY, by G. E. New- 
son. Ivor Nickelson and Company, 
London. 


The Master of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to His 
Majesty the King, in The New 
Morality, has launched a spirit- 
ed attack upon the new morality 
of sex, which turns out to be 
principally a criticism of Mar- 
riage and Morals by Bertrand 
Russell. While the author rec- 
ognizes the value of certain mod- 
ern trends, such as the emanci- 


pation of women, and the lessen- 
ing of the old rigors of parental 
authority, his thesis is that the 
new morality is endangering the 
central place of the family. The 
tradition of the family is ex- 
amined from the viewpoints of 
biology, anthropology, psych- 
ology and history, and is shown 
to be the key to the future of 
civilization. In a final chapter, 
he urges a better view of human 
nature, and an appeal is made to 
the principle of social psych- 
ology, that “‘active and emotive 
care for the good of others is 
native to the constitution of 
mankind.” 


Liwewise, the Social worker 
can never acquiesce in the dis- 
solution of the family nor the 
devaluation and trivialization of 
sex, for the love that sex and 
family life generate is the love 
that builds up and radiates into 
the larger neighborhood. The 
concrete experience of the social 
worker with the problems of hu- 
man beings, is set over against 
pure theory as of equal or great- 
er value in the solution of the 
problem. Heats. 


SCHOPENHAUER. His Life and Phil- 
osophy. By Helen Zimmern. Scrib- 
ners, New York. 1932. 


Schopenhauer: His Life and 
Philosophy is a biography by 
Helen Zimmern based on an 
earlier version issued in 1876. 
It is flat, inconsistent and un- 
critical. It shows almost no in- 
sight into Schopenhauer’s phil- 
osophy beyond the bare extern- 
als, and only a superficial under- 
standing of his personality. Hap- 
pily the work is sprinkled with 
quotations from Schopenhauer 
himself, but these contrasting 
passages only make one wonder 
the more why this book was ever 
published. 

i Kot bere 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books not commented on here are reserved for more extensive review. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. By Cecil Fairfield 
Lavell. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1934. Pp. xil, 
290. $3.00. 


FIVE YEARS OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE. By 
Arthur C. Coons. Pamphlet reprinted from the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, April, 1934. California College 
in China, Peiping. 1934. Pp. 95. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA. Pamplet of ad- 
dresses before convocations of the College of Chinese Studies, 
cooperating with California College in China, Peiping. 1934. 
Pp. 38. 


POETRY: THE PROBLEM OF APPRECIATION. By Ernest G. 
Moll. Pamphlet. University of Oregon Press, Eugene. 1934. 
Poe20: 

a brief analysis of the understanding and significant enjoyment of 
poetry. 

A GUIDE TO READING IN AESTHETICS AND THEORY 
OF POETRY. By George N. Belknap. Pamphlet. University 
of Oregon Press, Eugene. 1934. Pp. 86. 

A valuable selection, digest and criticism of one hundred and fifty-five 
titles in general aesthetics and poetic theory. This bulletin will prove of 
genuine usefulness to students in this field. An enlarged edition is prom- 
isd in the future, to include sections on the space arts, music, and the 
studies in methods of teaching art appreciation. 

BEYOND CONSCIENCE. By T. V. Smith. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 1934. Pp. xii, 360. 
$3.00. 


CHINESE ETHICAL IDEALS. By Frank Rawlinson, D.D. Col- 
lege of Chinese Studies, cooperating with California College 
in China, Peiping. 1934. Pp, x, 122. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF PAUL. By Mary Edith Andrews. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1934. Phe 
175. $2.00. 


FOOL’S GOLD. By Clyde Robertson, Prize-winning poetry manu- 
script in Verse Craft National Contest, 1933. Banner Press, 
Emory University, Georgia. 1934. Pp. 95. $2.00. 


THE INDIAN THEATRE. Its Origins and Its Later Develop- 
ments under European Influence. By R. K. Yainik. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 278. $3.00. 

SAN excellent review of the history of the Indian theatre from earliest 
times, including the later vogue of Shakespeare, which declined after 
1912. The present era, which is described as one of “utter confusion,” 
has been thoroughly examined jin the light of a firsthand acquaintance 
with the contemporary Indian stage. A valuable book for students of the 
theatre, for students of Indian culture, and for those interested in tracing 
the operation of European influence upon Indian arts. 
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THE HASIDIC ANTHOLOGY. Tales and Teachings of the Hasi- 
dim. Translated from the Hebrew, Yiddish, and German, and 
paces ea, and arranged by Rabbi Louis I. Newman. 

arles Scribner’s Sons Company, N ; 
BTL. $5.00. pany, New York. 1934. Pp. xc, 

ISAAC NEWTON. By Louis Trenchard More. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 668. $4.50. 

LA SUBSTANCE DE L’EVANGILE SELON LUTHER. Temo- 
ignages choisis, traduis et annotes par Henri Strohl, Doyen 
de la Faculte de Theologie Protestante de Strasbourg. “La 
Cause,” Paris. 1934. 20 francs. 

THE IDEALS OF EAST AND WEST. By Kenneth Saunders. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. The University Press, 
Cambridge, England. 1934. Pp, xxiii, 246. 

CONDORCET AND THE RISE OF LIBERALISM IN FRANCE. 
By Salwyn Schapiro. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York:.-1934. Pp. 277. $3.50. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHILOSOPHER. By George 
Herbert Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 1930. 
Pp. 188. $2.00. 

IMMANUEL KANT’S RELIGION WITHIN THE LIMITS OF 
REASON ALONE. Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes by Theodore M. Greene and Hoyt H. Hudson. The Open 
ae Publishing Company, Chicago. 1934. Pp. Ixxviii, 190. 

GOD, MAN AND SOCIETY. By V. A. Demant. Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. 1934. Pp. 227. $2.00. 

A HISTORY OF RELIGION. By Herbert H. Gowen. Morehouse 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1934. Pp. 682. $3.50. 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN VEDIC 
LITERATURE. By P. S. Deshmukh. Oxford University 

Press, New York. 1934. Pp. 370. $8.50. 


ZACHARY MACAULAY. An Appreciation by Charles Booth. 
Longmans, Green and Company, London. 1934. Pp. 119. 

A biographical appreciation of the father of Lord Macaulay, whose de- 
voted and self-effacing service to the Anti-Slavery cause was of major 
influence in Britain’s solution of the problem. 

REALITY AND ILLUSION. A New Framework of Values. By 
Richard Rothschild. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
1934. Pp, 429. $3.50. 

PERSONALITY AND RELIGION. By Edgar Sheffield Bright- 
man, Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy, Boston 
University. The Abingdon Press, New York. 1934. Pp. 156. 
$1.50. 

THE CHANCES OF SURVIVING DEATH. By William Pepperell 
Montague. The Ingersoll Lecture, 1932. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 1934. $1.00. 

IMMORTALITY AND THE COSMIC PROCESS. By Shailer 
Mathews. The Ingersoll Lecture, 1933. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 1933. $1.00. 
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PROACH TO PHILOSOPHY. By Lewis Guy 

: SE aber area and Noble, Inc., New York. 1934. Pp. xi, 
474, $2.50. 

THE MEANING OF THE MORAL LIFE. An Introductory Dis- 
cussion of Theoretical and Historical Ethics. By Warren Nel- 
son Nevius. Noble and Noble, Inc., New York. 1934. Pp. 349. 
$2.25. > 

ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF THE INFINITE. By Abraham Edel, 
Ph.D. Privately printed. For sale at The Journal of Phil- 
osophy, New York. 1934. $1.00. 


A STUDY IN KANT’S AESTHETICS. By Barrows Dunham. The 
Service Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Pp. xiii, 137. 


A PRIMER FOR TOMORROW. By Christian Gauss. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 308. $2.50. 


GOD AT WORK. By William Adams Brown. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 284. $2.50, 


MUST PHILOSOPHERS DISAGREE? By F.C. S. Schiller. The 
Macmillan Company, London. Pp. 351. $4.50. 12s. 6d. 


PRELUDE TO WINTER. By Helen Frith Stickney. The Banner 
Press, Atlanta. 1934. Pp. 71. $1.50. 


VALE. By Dean W. R. Inge. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
Vork 21934." Pp.cl2T.. SL.o: 


THE GREAT DESIGN. Order and progress in Nature. Edited by 
Frances Mason. Introduction by Sir J. Arthur Thomson. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 324. $2.50. 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF CREATION. With espec- 
ial reference to Bergson and Whitehead. By Newton P. 
Stallknecht, Princeton University Press, Princeton. 1934. Pp. 
165. $2.00. 


RELIGION AND THE SCIENCES OF LIFE. By William Mc- 
Dougall. Mathuen and Company, Ltd., London. 1934. Pp. xi, 
263. 8s. 6d, 


A MAN OF PURPOSE. A Novel by Donald Richberg. Thomas 
Crowell Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 313. $2.00. 

The second printing of the life story of a lawyer, an idealist and so- 
cial patriot, “who tried to find a purpose in living and to comprehend and 
have faith in the God who Grew in him.” A clean book, provocative of 
religious, social and moral issues. 

THE FARTHER SHORE. An Anthology of World Opinion on the 
Immortality of the Soul. Edited by Nathaniel Edward Grif fin 
and Lawrence Hunt, with a Foreword by Alfred North White- 


ae Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 1934. Pp. 285. 


CREATIVE SCEPTICS. In Defense of the Liberal Temper. By 


T. V. Smith. Willett, Clark and Compan » Chicago. 1934. 
Pp. 265. $2.00. end ¥ 


HISTORY AND THE SELF. By Hilda D. Oakeley. Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd., London. 1934. Pp. 275. 10s. 6d. 
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God and Creation: Three Interpretations of the Universe: Boodin. God 
and Creation: God, a Cosmic Philosophy of Religion: Boodin. » 

The Development of Aristotle 
Aristotle: Fundamentals of The History of His Development: Jaeger. Aris- 
totle’s Conception of the Soul: Spicer. 

Biographical Studies 
Isaac Newton: Trenchard. The Life and Friendships of Dean Swift: 
Gwynn. Carlyle: Cazamian. 

Science, Religion and Life 
Science and God: Bavink. The Architecture of the Universe: Sawann. 
Religion and the Sciences of Life: McDougall. Heredity and Environment: 
Schwesinger. Guide to Modern Thought: Joad. 

Individual and Social Ethics 
The Method of Freedom: Lippman. Philosophy of Society: Hart. A Phil- 
osophy for Liberalism: Brotherston. 

Does Life Survive Death? 

The Chances of Surviving Death: Montague. Immortality and the Cosmic 
process: Matthews. 


Miscellaneous 
The Principles of Logic: Mace. The Three Estates in Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Literature: Mohl. Vale: Inge. The Quest of Solitude: Anson. 
Reality and Illusion: Rothschild. Orthodoxy in Massachusetts: Miller. 
College of the Pacific Publications in Philosophy: Vol. III: Schilpp. Trends 
of Civilization and Culture: Shaw. La Substance de L’Evangile Selon 
Luther: Strohl. 
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It is peculiarly fitting that Professor Hartley Burr Alexander 
should delineate the Worlds in Which We Participate, for he him- 
self is known for his work in a number of different fields. The 
titles of some of his books will serve to suggest the scope of his 
undertakings: The Religious Spirit of the American Indian (1910), 
Nature and Human Nature (1923), Truth and the Faith (1929), 
Pueblo Indian Painting (1931). Besides being a poet, Professor 
Alexander is a lexicographer and has contributed much to the 
development of architectural symbolism in America. He is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Scripps College, Claremont, and is a Visit- 
ing Professor and Fellow of the School of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Evaluating Word-Beauty by Professor Allison Gaw is a study 
of the aesthetic value of single words. Professor Gaw is a mem- 
ber of the Department of English of the University of Southern 
California, and is known also as a former editor of The Lyric West 
and co-author with his wife of Pharaoh’s Daughter, a drama. 


Once more the influence of William James on Borden Parker 
Bowne is brought out in Dr. Edward T. Ramsdell’s concluding 
article, entitled The Sources of Bowne’s Pragmatism. 


Copernicus and Descartes forms the first section of a portion 
of the posthumous work of Herbert Wildon Carr entitled The Sci- 
entific Concept of Reality. This section, dealing with the general 
nature of the Copernican revolution and the Cartesian principle, 
will be followed in subsequent numbers by articles on Leibniz and 
Newton and on Relativity and Idealism. 


A Fragment of the Russian Revolution is portrayed by Olga 
Kokshorova, a former student of philosophy at the University of 
Southern California. Readers of The Personalist will recall other 
descriptions of the revolution contributed by her. 


“The work of man must express his soul or his work is naught.” 
This sentence from the third installment of The Editor’s Reflec- 
tions of a Peripatetic might be taken as its general theme. 


Appropriate to the season is Shirley Dillon Waite’s poem, 
March Wind. Mrs. Waite writes from Birmingham, Alabama. Of 
What Nature Is This Light? asks M. Whitcomb Hess in a brief 
poem. Mrs. Hess is a member of the Department of German at 
the University of Ohio, and is a former contributor. 


